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THE NEW DARTMOUTH 


By MELVIN O. ADAMS, A.M., ’71 
and WILLIAM T. ATWOOD, ’o9 


HEN Dr. Earnest Fox Nich- 

ols assumed the presidency 

of Dartmouth College last 
October, he undertook the admin- 
istration of an institution so dif- 
ferent from that to which his pre- 
decessor, Dr. Tucker, succeeded six- 
teen years ago, that it has sometimes 
been designated as the “New Dart- 
mouth.” <A word of explanation is per- 
haps necessary in this connection, for 
the term “new” has carried to many 
the idea of a breaking down of the 
old traditions—a conclusion which they 
strive to prove by pointing to the in- 
crease in numbers of the student body, 
the change from a local into a national 
college, the comfortable and even lux- 
urious accommodations so different 
from the Spartan life experienced by 
the older alumni. These things, they 
say, must have changed the standards 
of the college and reduced the tradi- 
tions to empty tales. 

But the “New Dartmouth” is not the 
result of revolution, but of evolution. 
The old traditions have not been 
broken down, but have adapted them- 
selves to modern requirements. No in- 
stitution can stand still and succeed, 
and the policy of even Dartmouth has 
been ever progressive, alive to the pres- 
ent needs. Indeed, it was the knowl- 





edge of present need that prompted 
Eleazer Wheelock to plunge into the 
wilderness and found his little log col- 
lege for the education of the Indians. 

The alarmists are so assiduous in 
gathering statistics, and so zealous in 
spreading the results of their investiga- 
tions, that it is eminently fitting now 
at the end of the splendid adminis- 
tration of Dr. Tucker, who, above all 
men, is responsible for the New Dart- 
mouth, that we discuss the college in 
its new position, and question whether 
the change has been other than a 
healthy growth. The conclusion will 
be, we believe, that the splendid tradi- 
tions of democracy and loyalty which 
make up the famous “Dartmouth 
Spirit” have never been stronger than 
they are at present. 

A comparison of the College in 1893, 
when Dr. Tucker assumed the presi- 
dency, and now is most interesting. 
The external appearance shows it to 
be far from the “little college” it was 
at that time, although it was then 
vastly larger than when the phrase was 
made famous. 

Massachusetts, Sanborn, Crosby, 
New Hubbard, Wheeler, Richardson, 
the three Fayerweathers, and New 
Hampshire Halls, all dormitories and 
housing over seven hundred students, 
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have been erected during the adminis- 
tration of Dr. Tucker. With three ex- 
ceptions they are constructed of brick. 
Several houses have also been re- 
modeled into dormitories. Besides the 
dormitories, Webster Hall, a magnifi- 
cent auditorium, the Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance, Butter- 
field Hall, the biological laboratory, and 
Wilder Hall, the physics laboratory, 
have been built. Even historic college 
yard has had its changes, for New 
Dartmouth Hall was completed in 
1905, and while it is a replica of Old 
Dartmouth, occupying the same site 
and burned in February, 1904, it is of 
brick instead of wood. An important 
addition which must not be omitted is 
College Hall, containing the Com- 
mons and rooms of the College Club, 
the social center of the institution. 
And now the new gymnasium is un- 
der construction. 

The architecture of the college is 
varied, but most of the buildings, es- 
pecially the newer ones, are of colonial 
type. 
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In Webster and Dartmouth Halls the 
colonial scheme is used in the interior, 
mahogany and white enamel being 
used for woodwork in both cases. The 
lecture room in Dartmouth Hall is 
said to be the most beautiful room for 
that purpose in the country. 

In 1898 the central heating plant 
was built, from which the entire college 
it heated. An electric lighting plant 
was installed in 1905. 

The fraternities have prospered and 
increased, and their fine chapter houses 
form no mean addition to the beauty 
of the town. 

As the number of students has 
grown, their character has changed. It 
is no longer the college of the New 
England farmer’s son—all honor to 
him—who earned his way by alternate 
terms as country schoolmaster, boarded 
‘round and 





“Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth’s college halls.” 


Dartmouth has become a city man’s 
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college. 


Neither is it longer a poor 
man’s college, in the sense that the 
students do not come from wealthy 
homes, but it decidedly is the college 
for a poor man in the sense of social 


equality of rich and poor. The snob is 
not tolerated in Hanover, and any at- 
tempt to display superiority results in 
ostracism or a visit to the horse-trough. 

In distribution of students, Dart- 
mouth is probably more representative 
than any college except Yale. Every 


state is represented in its catalogs, a 
large number coming from tlie Middle 
West. 

All the foregoing facts the pessimist 
collects, gravely tells us that the Dart- 
mouth spirit, outgrowth of a small com- 
munity of sturdy New Englanders, poor 
and simple living, cannot exist under 
present conditions that are the very op- 
posite. His deductions seem sound, 
too, and it is rather more difficult to 
prove on paper that the Dartmouth 











spirit does still exist, than it is to prove 
that by all logical reasoning it should 
not. However, one only needs to know 
a few Dartmouth men, to see how 
firmly they stand by each other, to 
realize that the famous spirit still ex- 
ists. When one hears how a whole 
college turned out at two in the morn- 
ing, walked a mile over roads ankle 
deep in slush and ice, with a cold, heavy 
rain falling, just to cheer a team re- 
turning from defeat, one does not ques- 
tion the .existence of the Dartmouth 
spirit. 

One of the most potent factors in 
the keeping up of the old spirit is the 
alumni and the alumni associations. It 
has been said that a Dartmouth man 
can talk on no other subject than Dart- 
mouth. While a few men, Webster and 
Choate, for instance, could talk intelli- 
gently and forcefully on one or two 
other subjects, it is true that the 
favorite theme of every alumnus is his 
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The alumni do inestima- 
ble work in arousing an interest in the 


Alma Mater. 


prospective student. He knows from 
them the traditions of democracy and 
loyalty before he starts for Hanover, 
nor does he have the traditions from 
word only, but sees them in practice. 

When he is graduated, the older 
alumni help him in securing a position. 
In every city of any considerable size 
in the country there is a Dartmouth 
Club—a club that is working every 
minute for Dartmouth. 

The second cause of the preservation 
of the Dartmouth spirit is the isola- 
tion of Hanover. Away from the di- 
versions of large cities, the students 
are forced to seek the companionship 
of their fellows. Tennis, golf, snow- 
shoeing, skiing, all call for companions, 
and offer the most favorable opportuni- 
ties for promoting close friendships. A 
man soon falls into that cameraderic 
with his fellows which lasts throughout 
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lite and when he becomes an aluninus 
extends to all Dartmouth men. 

The dormitory system, too, has much 
to do with the development of democ- 
racy, since the rooms are so arranged 
that students of varying pecuniary 
ability may room in the same building. 

In 1901 College Hall was erected. 
The first floor is occupied by the rooms 
of the College Club, composed of the 
entire student body. The apartments 
are furnished with all the appoint- 
ments of a prosperous club, and form 
the center of social activities in the 
college. Here the fellows gather to 
sing college songs and discuss college 
events. Here, in the great Commons 
dining room adjoining, are held the 
Saturday evening smoke talks, during 
the winter and spring. Speakers like 
General Miles, Elbert Hubbard, and 
Norman Hapgood are secured. The 
result is that the students are con- 
stantly together. How can democracy 
fail to flourish? 
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A man’s college course is passed dur 
ing the most sentimental period of his 
life; and it is not strange that in such 
a place as Hanover, at such a time of 
life, and with the old traditions con- 
stantly repeated about him, and the 
names of the great sons of the “little 
college” who were not ashamed to de- 
clare their love for it, daily words,—it 
is not strange that he, too, should 
absorb and pass on their love and ven- 
eration for the “Mother of Men.” 

The town of Hanover itself is well 
suited to the perpetuation of romantic 
traditions. Its elm-lined streets, the 
high hills that surround it, the 
placid river, its steep banks, pine 
covered or stretching away in rolling 
meadow, have been the haunts of 
Webster, Choate, and Thayer; by that 
road Wentworth, royal governor, came 
to the first commencement, there by 
the bridge Ledyard landed his canoe; 
and as we pass the shady streets, or 
gaze out over the valleys to the purple 
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hills, or walk beside the quiet waters, 
like the exiled duke, we find sermons 
in stones, and tongues in the trees, and 
they all proclaim the glory, past and 
future, of Dartmouth. 

Can you be surprised at the loyalty 
of the Dartmouth man? 

But besides all this, the student 
since 1893 has had the privilege of in- 
tercourse with the man who has made 
the New Dartmouth possible, through 
whose skillful hands, by whose un- 
wearied work, the college was piloted 
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student body in the incident of two or 
three years ago, when the entire base- 
ball team was charged with summer 
ball playing and prohibited playing on 
the college team for the rest of their 
course. It will be remembered that 
the decision was never questioned, 
even by the suspended players. 
Whatever is pure and manly Dr. 
Tucker stood for. At Sunday vespers 
he preached much against littleness 
and nastiness. A most forceful speaker, 
what he said will be long remembered 
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through the transition from old to 
new, whose enthusiasm and zeal 
have not for a moment relaxed, yet 
have been tempered by wise conserva- 
tism that has made the change an evo- 
lution and not a revolution. 

It is doubtful if there was ever a 
college president more beloved by his 
students than Dr. Tucker. He was, 
and is, the ideal of all that is manly 
and honorable. His decisions are never 
questioned, witness the attitude of the 





by his hearers, and the lessons of 
purity and simplicity which he taught 
from the pulpit of Rollins Chapel will 
shape many a man’s life. 

A Boston paper recently spoke with 
some wonder of Dr. Tucker’s practice 
of raising his hat-to the students, but 
to one who knew him it is not difficult 
to picture him as at any time other 
than a gentleman—kindly, consider- 
ate, courteous, and unassuming. 

When he retired from the presi- 
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dency, Dr. Tucker built a house in 
Hanover, a house strong and simple, 
like the man himself, where he will 
continue to live. Although not ac- 
tively concerned with the college, his 
advice will doubtless often be sought 
and his example will, for many years 
to come, be open to the entering stu- 
dents, who, knowing him, will declare: 
“He is a man. Take him for all in 
all, we shall not look upon his like 
again.” 

The great work of Dr. Tucker is but 
the beginning. He has changed a 
little college into a large one, a pro- 
vincial college into one of national 
scope and territory, a simple collegiate 
life into one far more complex; yet he 
has accomplished this without diminu- 
tion of the democracy and loyalty 
which made the Dartmouth of yester- 
day famous. 

“Founded by Wheelock, saved by 
Webster, refounded by Tucker.” With 
such men as these ever ready to give 
their aid, men of Dartmouth have no 


need to “set a watch, lest the old tradi- 
tions fail,” whatever changes of growth 
or life may come. 

Dr. Tucker has never spared himself 
when the good of the college was his 
end. 

One of the trustees, speaking before 
the Dartmouth Lunch Club of Spring- 
field when the choice of Dr. Tucker’s 
successor was being considered, told of 
a visit of the Doctor’s to Cleveland a 
year or so before. He was scheduled to 
speak at several places in the interest of 
the college and had fulfilled all but one 
of the engagements, although suffering 
from a severe cold. On the way to the 
final lecture, the car on which he was 
riding was disabled and no carriage 
being available there, he started to 
walk through a blinding snow storm 
to the hall, over a mile away. The 
gentlemen of his party urged him to 
return lest the exposure should bring 
on serious illness. Dr. Tucker replied. 
“T feel that I am but executing one of 
the duties of the presidency. I trust 
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that my successor, whoever he may be; 
will feel as I do in this matter.” 

It is to such a man that the New 
Dartmouth is due. May his retirement 
be as pleasant and peaceful as his 
long term of energetic usefulness and 
self-sacrificing devotion to Dartmouth 
has deserved. 

Last October Dr. Earnest Fox Nich- 
ols, of Columbia University, was 
chosen to take the place of Dr. Tucker. 
Although not a graduate of Dartmouth, 
his several years’ experience as a 
teacher in the college has made him 
thoroughly familiar with its spirit and 
traditions, and familiarity in this case, 
far from breeding contempt, begets the 
most sincere admiration. 

There is not an alumnus who does 
not look forward to his administration 
with the greatest confidence, trusting 
that the policy of conservative ex- 
pansion, which his predecessor has es- 
tablished, will be carried out and de- 
veloped. The seed of a greatness far 
beyond the present has been planted; it 
is for him to till the soil and show the 
world that the ideal college may ex- 
ist with unchanged standards despite 
all the vicissitudes that time may bring. 
How great a change awaits Hanover 
if in the next sixteen years Dartmouth 
increases as it has in the sixteen years 
just passed! Even now there is no 
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room left around the campus for college 
buildings. The dormitories must push 
farther and farther away from the reci- 
tation halls. This is an important 
4 ‘TA 

problem that faces the engineers. The 
new “cut-system’—a very important 
consideration in an isolated college 
must be tried out. At the present rate 
of growth, Rollins Chapel will soon be 
inadequate, in spite of the addition 
completed within the past year. 
Thanks to Dr. Bowler and the gen- 
erosity of students and alumni, the new 
gymnasium, the largest in the country, 
will be completed within a year. This 
means a great stimulus to athletics of 
all kinds, having, as it does, a baseball 
diamond, a gridiron, a long dirt track, 
besides the regular gymnasium equip- 
ment, all under cover, where the teams 
may practice during the long Han- 
over winter. All these things bear 
directly or indirectly upon the future 
of the college. All mean changed con- 
ditions which must be carefully con- 
sidered by those in administration. 
3ut into their hands we unhesitatingly 
commit the college, knowing that the 
Dartmouth spirit, which they possess, 
will not suffer the Dartmouth spirit 
to be lost, nor let the voice crying in 
the wilderness call in vain. 

A century hence the college will be 
thrilled by the speeches of Dartmouth 
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night, with the same love of Alma And the spirit of the Old Dartmouth 
Mater as it is to-day, and the Seniors shall be in the New Dartmouth, strong 
will crowd about the Old Pine stump as the granite rocks that tower above 
to smoke the final peace-pipe with the her, deep as the silent river that flows 
same reverence for tradition as they past her, beautiful as the sunset on 
have since college record began. the Norwich hills. 





PEACE PIPE AT THE OLD PINE STUMP 


NOCTURNE 
By ETHEL SYFORD 


Peace time—rest time—thou beautiful Sister of Day— 
Night time—God’s time—what a wonderful soothing thou hast! 
O Thy breath so caressing, 
With a magic all potent, 
A spell all entrancing, 
Thou lurest men’s souls, 
And a fine silver charm thread 
Thou weav’st in their moods. 
All thy loveliness breathes of tenderness, 
All thy lull of peace and soothing, 
All thy Silence is brimmed with ecstacy, 
All is gentle communion ’twixt Nature and God. 
Peace time—rest time—thou loveliest Sister of Day! 
Star time, Hope World,— 
Love’s Hour,—Night ! 














THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC IN BOSTON 


By FRANK W. CHASE 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Watch and Ward Society 


RESIDENT ‘TAFT has. wisely 

recommended -to Congress the 

enactment of more drastic legis- 
lation against the so-called ‘White 
Slave Traffic.” He has recommended an 
appropriation of fifty thousand dollars 
to carry out the provisions of the pres- 
ent law and meet such expenses as 
the enforcing of a new law will en- 
tail. 

It may not be known to the average 
citizen that on May 18th, 1904, a 
treaty was signed between the lead- 
ing powers of Europe for the repres- 
sion of this iniquity. This treaty was 
presented to our government and after 
careful consideration its ratification 
advised by the senate and proclaimed 
by the President June 15th, 1908. 

This is said to be the first treaty 
relating to social morality to be con- 
summated between the leading civi- 
lized governments of the world. Its 
provisions should be generally known 
to our people. 

The most important of these are 
summarized in the first three articles 
as follows: 

Article I. Each of the contracting 
governments agrees to establish or 
designate an authority who shall be 
directed to centralize information con- 
cerning the procuration of women and 
girls for the purpose of debauchery in 
a foreign country. ‘That authority 
shall be empowered to correspond 
directly with similar service estab- 
lished in each of the other contracting 
states. 

Article IJ. Each of the governments 
agrees to exercise supervision of rail- 
way stations, ports of embarkation 


and of women and girls in transit, in 





order to procure all possible informa- 
tion leading to the discovery of a 
criminal traffic. The arrival of per- 
sons involved in such traffic as pro- 
curers or victims shall be communi- 
cated to the diplomatic or consular 
agents. 

Article II]. The governments agree 
to inform the authorities of the dis- 
covery of such unfortunates and to 
detain, pending advices, such victims 
in institutions of public or private 
charity. Such parties will be returned 
after proper identification to the coun- 
try of their origin. 

[he execution of the provisions of 
the treaty in European countries has 
been entrusted to the national police. 
In this country, where the police are 
not a department of the national gov- 
ernment, the bureau of immigration, 
which seems best equipped for the ser- 
vice pledged, has been instructed to 
carry out as far as possible the pro- 
visions of the treaty. 

In Boston, at present, we have a 
government immigration inspector 
who is enthusiastically and ably doing 
the work thus pledged. Scores of 
girls have been deported from New 
England under the laws enacted to 
carry out the treaty. 

The most important of these laws 
which has been the basis for Federal 
prosecutions is Section Three of the 
Act of February 20, 1907. It may be 
found in the United States Compiled 
Statutes, Supplement of 1907, page 
392, as follows: 

Section 3. That the importation into 
the United States of any alien woman 
or girl for the purpose of prostitution 
or any cther immoral purpose is here- 
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by forbidden; and whoever - shall 
directly or indirectly import or attempt 
to import into the United States any 
alien woman or girl for any such pur- 
pose in pursuance of any such illegal im- 
portation. or whosoeverssha!l keep, main- 
tain, control support or harbor in any 
house or other place for the purpose 
of prostitution or any other immoral 
purpose any alien woman or girl with- 
in three years after she shall have en- 
tered the United States, shall in every 
such case be deemed guilty of a felony, 
and on conviction thereof be impris- 
oned not more than five years and pay 
a fine of not more than five thous- 
and dollars, and any alien woman or 
girl who shall be found an inmate of 
a house of prostitution or practicing 
prostitution at any time within three 
years after she shall have entered the 
United States, shall be deemed to 
be unlawfully within the United 
States and shall be deported as pro- 
vided in Sections 20 and 21 of this 
Act. 

Under this act, suits against about 
two hundred and fifty procurers and 
keepers of houses of ili-fame have 
been instituted and convictions ob- 
tained in the Northern District of III- 
inois by United States District At- 
torney Sims. Among the cases which 
were tried before a jury and resulted 
in conviction was the case of The 
United States vs. Keller and Ullman. 
These defendants were charged with 
having harbored Irene Bodi, a native 
of Austria, within three years after 
she entered the United States. Having 
been found guilty by the jury, they 
were sentenced to imprisonment in the 
penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth for 
one and one-half years each. ‘They 
thereupon carried an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
alleging, among other things, that the 
law under which they were convicted 
was unconstitutional in that the clause, 
“keep, maintain, control support or 
harbor,” attempted to embrace powers 
not given by the Constitution to Con- 
gress, but reserved to the respective 
States and to be within their police 
powers. ‘This contention was upheld 
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by the Supreme Court. Hence most 
of the section is at present impotent. 

An attempt is now being made to 
have each State supply the law thus 
impotent by the legislative enactment 
of the various, States. This has been 
done in South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Iowa, and last of all in Illinois. Al- 
ready scores of cases of “white slavery” 
have been reached and punished under 
the state law of the last State. 

Now what is the “white 
traffic”? 

When the average man hears the 
term “white slave,’ his first mental 
picture is likely to be the sort of scene 
one gets in the romantic novel, where 
a ruffian, armed with handkerchief and 
chloroform bottle, springs from a dark 
alley upon the first defenseless girl who 
passes, presses the stupefying cloth over 
her mouth, binds her, carries her to a 
waiting hack, and leaves her to recover 
her senses locked in a room of an im- 
moral house, literally a slave. No doubt 
can now be entertained after reading 
the “War on the White Slave Trade,” 
in which Hon. Edwin W. Sims, United 
States District Attorney of Chicago, 
and his assistant, Hon. Harry A. Per- 
kins, and Hon. Clifford J. Coe, Assist- 
ant State’s Attorney of Cook County, 
Ill., but that this is still going on in 
some parts of the United States. 

This sort of kidnaping, however, in 
Massachusetts is a thing of the past. 
Such methods here have not been em- 
ployed for twenty-five or thirty years. 
The romantic, swashbuckling hero of a 
quarter century ago and another re- 
gime has been replaced here by the cal- 
culating, business-like procurer, who 
knows that a woman may be bound 
with a habit much more effectively 
than with ropes, and imprisoned with 
circumstances far more securely than 
with lock and key. 

It was against the older methods 
that our state laws relating to this 
evil were enacted, and against the 
modern white slaver they are practi- 
cally powerless. “If you want to 
catch vermin you must resort to a 
fine-tooth comb.” ‘The laws of Massa- 
chusetts on this subject are about com- 
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parable with a horse comb, through the 
teeth of which these parasites can 
easily escape. 

The legislature of Illinois has fur- 
nished to the authorities of Cook 
County a fine-tooth comb which has 
enabled them to rid the county of 
from eighty to one hundred men and 
women who systematically bought and 
sold human souls into the utmost deg- 
radation. 

A clear understanding of the meth- 
ods and extent of this damnable traffic 
as it goes on in Boston is necessary 
for its eradication. The New England 
Watch and Ward Society, whose busi- 
ness it is to learn the facts and let the 
public know the exact status of these 
vices in Boston, has, with great pa- 
tience and expense, secured a list of 
the immoral houses of the City of Bos- 
ton, and has made the astounding dis- 
covery that at the present time there 
are no less than two hundred and 
twenty-three known immoral houses 
within the city with inmates aggregat- 
ing over one thousand. By careful in- 
vestigation, conducted on a single 
night in January, 1909, a canvass of 
the streets and an investigation of the 
immoral cafes resulted in the dis- 
covery, through the actions of the 
women soliciting on the streets and 
resorting to these cafes, that to the 
best of human power to determine, 
there are, together with the known in- 
mates of immoral houses, close to five 
thousand women in Boston who are 
professional or semi-professional pros- 
titutes. This means that if one-half 
of Boston’s six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants are women, one in 
sixty-five is a social outcast. However, 
Boston is the centre of about a million 
people, and it is fairer to suppose that 
a more accurate statement would be 
about one in two hundred. Women 
of easy morals are likely to congregate 
in the city. 

It is a fair question to ask if these 
are all “social accidents” or are they 
the product of an organized force work- 
ing in the community with devilish, 
mercenary design—a force that makes 
a business of wrecking women. 
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Whether social accidents or social 
products, it is a fearful condition to 
contemplate. If a study of this ques- 
tion should demonstrate that institu- 
tions supported and administered un- 
der the votes of the citizens of the 
City of Boston are able to turn out 
‘prostitutes so fast as to fully meet the 
demands of this infamous business, 
then citizens have a right to ask 
whether those who are responsible for 
their administration are doing their 
duty. 

The most important factors in the 
white slave traffic of this city are the 
immoral cafe and the pander, and these 
two classes are, at present, least within 
reach of the law as it now stands. 
Other communities have taken hold of 
the problem and have met it squarely ; 
Massachusetts has practically not 
touched the real questions in twenty- 
five years. Both of these factors are 
known to exist and results of their 
work are responsible for the present 
conditions. 

Let us study these two institutions 
at greater length. 

By the immoral cafe we mean the 
so-called Bohemian resorts of our city. 
They are a modern development, the 
increase in the number of these places 
being especially rapid in the last five 
years. While not all are newly es- 
tabished, old places have been changed 
to meet modern demands, since the 
passage of the twelve o’clock law by 
the Legislature, and its acceptance by 
referendum at the city elections in 
1906, and the passage, at about the 
same time, of the act to provide for 
the appointing of a Licensing Board 
for the City of Boston, these places 
have rapidly multiplied, until some 
twenty-four of them are now in full 
blast. They are attractively furnished, 
supplied with delightful music, are 
provided with comfortable chairs and 
tables, and afford a measure of seclu- 
sion not, in some cases, foreseen by the 
powers of the law. Practically all 
have, in addition to the cafe proper, 
private dining rooms, where by a small 
tip to the waiter one may enjoy the 
seclusion of a private apartment. It 
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is indeed pertinent to ask, What is the 
use of a screen law when its provis- 
ions and objects may be nullified by 
the arrangements and partitions of a 
modern Bohemian resort? These places 
are undoubtedly patronized in many 
cases for legitimate purposes, but on 
the whole their chief patronage con- 
sists of a Bohemian class whose morals 
are more than easy, and they have be- 
come the modern market where women 
of questionable reputation display them- 
selves under attractive circumstances, 
dicker with their victims for a price, 
and conclude what may seem to them 
a profitable bargain without even ad- 
journing from the premises. 

And a still worse feature of this 
branch of soul-wrecking, is that these 
cafes are situated in the heart of the 
business section of the city. 

The recreation of the modern aver- 
age working girl is limited by her 
salary. Working all day in a large 
department store, she is tired in body 
and sick of soul when night comes. 
In all too many cases a legitimate 
salary scarcely furnishes more than is 
necessary to pay for her room and 
board under the most meagre condi- 
tions; what is left for her clothes and 
recreation is pitifully small. If she 
wishes any extended amusement she 
must depend on chance acquaintance 
with someone whose salary is usually 
larger than his morals. For the price 
of a drink they can enjoy the privi- 
leges of one of these. slave marts, or, 
if she is not unfortunate enough to 
make the chance acquaintance outside 
of these places, being a girl, that fact 
will privilege her to resort to these 
places and secure all but the drink 
without any expense whatever. Here 
she may “sit for company.” If her life 
is not yet corrupted she may receive 
lessons from those who are past-mas- 
ters in the art of seduction. Her 
teachers enjoy a wealth of the things 
which appeal strongly to some 
women’s natures in the way of flashy 
dress and expensive luxuries of food 
and refreshment. The only price which 
these cost as illustrated by her precep- 
tors consists of boldness to ask them 
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from one who is all too ready to fur- 
nish them in exchange for the fascina- 
tion of an attractive face and a 
sprightly conversation. 

Once this soliciting for refreshments 
is induged in, the descent is rapid. It 
need not be outlined. A visit to the 
ladies’ room of a modern cafe would 
convince a doubter that in these Bo- 
hemian resorts we have the primary 
school for immoral lives, with teachers 
always in evidence and opportunity 
seldom lacking. Intoxicating liquors, 
giddy music, rare opportunity and 
skillful teachers is a combination quite 
too much for the average girl, and she 
slips over the edge of the precipice a 
social wreck. 

By accident? Just such an accident 
as every year to save money through 
lack of safety appliances in factories, 
thousands are crippled and maimed for 
life. Just who is responsible for such 
social accidents as are here described? 
Is it the girl herself? 

Is it her employer who pays her less 
than a living wage? 

Is it the dive-keeper who lets her. 
loiter on the premises? 

Is it the public which licenses such 
places as these? 

Is it the Licensing Board which jus- 
tifies its indifference by maintaining 
that bad women must have some place 
to congregate and profess not to see 
any essential difference between the 
first-class hotel and the second-class, 
since both will take the money of any 
class without asking whether it is 
tainted or not? 

It is hard to place responsibility, and 
fairness would decide that some meas- 
ure of responsibility rests upon all these 
classes and each escapes the responsi- 
bility by shifting it from one to an- 
other. 

The object of this article is not to 
suggest a remedy, but to record the 
facts. A visit to a modern Bohemian 
resort must convince even a doubter 
that the chances of a frequenter to 
pass through them unscathed is about 
as good as the miller’s chance of fly- 
ing through the fire unsinged. 

We have dealt so far only with the 











slave mart, and now we must look at 
the buyer and seller. 

This leads us to speak of the pander. 
For every professional outcast in the 
city there is at least one male outcast 
who lives from the earnings of her dis- 
honor, who is supported to take the 
place of him whom dishonor has made 
impossible. A careful study of this 
question puts it beyond doubt that if 
there be 1000 professional outcasts, 
there are 1000 who are supported by 
them, kept by them, their unmarried 
husbands. The panders are a class of 
men who have lost all self-respect ; in a 
word, occupy a plane even beneath the 
woman who supports them. They, too, 
are social wrecks. They are often men 
with criminal records, with drug habits, 
with immoral tendencies. Having no 
work, they spend the day in idleness, 
dressed among men in about the same 
taste as their unfortunate supporters 
dress among women. They form the 
most dangerous class in the com- 
munity, being ever ready to turn their 
hand to anything dishonest that doesn’t 
require “sand.” As a rule, they are 
“dope-fiends,” victims of drug habits 
that require money to satisfy while dis- 
qualifying them for securing money in 
honest ways. Being in close touch 
with the keepers of immoral houses 
and desirous of keeping in with them, 
having an intimate knowledge of their 
need of inmates and with a ready mar- 
ket for their goods, with a keen need 
of the money thus securable, they be- 
come the real white slaves of our city. 
They have qualities which make them 
desirable to one set of women, and 
those qualities, together with clothes 
of a better grade than many honest 
men can afford, fit them well to 
play their nefarious role in the com- 
munity. Visiting the Bohemian resorts, 
which we have before described as 
the places most favorable to ruin, they 
find it very easy to pick out from a 
large assortment those upon which to 
work. The steps downward need not 
be described. In all these they em- 
ploy their well-known methods with 
deadly effect, and the “drugs,” particu- 
larly cocaine, are, we believe, most 
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often the trump card in the hand. 
Once acquired, the cocaine habit re- 
quires from $.25 to $8.00 worth of the 
drug a day to satisfy the cravings. 

What chance has a woman who 
earns $5.00 per week, with a possible 
$1.50 for spending after the meagerest 
necessities are supplied, to satisfy such 
acraving? To have the craving and to 
lead an immoral life are practically the 
same thing. It cannot be otherwise. 

Two things the pander can do with 
a victim when secured: He can sell 
her outright or he can establish a cadet- 
ship over her and secure an income 
from her shame by acting as a man- 
ager for her. 

We have thus far spoken of the con- 
ditions and class that made “white 
slavery” possible. Let us now turn to 
another phase of the subject. Here is 
atypical case of this business which 
occurred this fall: A well-known mas- 
sage parlor keeper in Boston, whose 
“ad” had been complained of and taken 
from a Boston newspaper this year, 
was stopped as suspicious at Montreal, 
Canada, with four girls from a small 
Canadian town. She explained that 
she was taking them to Boston for do- 
mestics in her apartments. . Inquiry 
was telegraphed to Boston and infor- 
mation returned as to the character of 
her business. Before this had been re- 
turned, she had taken the electrics to 
Montreal Junction. There she took a 
“sleeper” and evaded the inspectors. 
She, with her four girls, left the train 
at Concord, N. H. An inspector of a 
private organization late in the fall 
found the woman and from her own 
lips learned the method of her abomin- 
able practices, and received an offer 
from her to give her an introduction to 
“a party who could furnish all the girls 
she wanted, French or English.” As 
the law now stands, nothing effective in 
the way of court evidence could be 
secured unless those securing the evi- 
dence themselves should open a house 
of ill-repute and by a prosecution have 
it proved such, for the law says, “‘sends 
a girl to a house of prostitution,” not 
a house which is claimed to be such or 
holds itself out as such, and certainly 
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not a perfectly decent house, which is 
the only kind a decent person would 
lure girls into. Those trying for the 
evidence probably would not have 
been able to boast, as this massagist, 
that “she had done business for six 
years without trouble.” 

Or, take another typical instance: A 
letter from a large city where an “ex- 
position” was being held, came to a 
social worker informing him of the 
departure for Boston of an agent from 
the largest house of ill-fame in that 
city. His business was to visit the 
immoral cafes, such as we have already 
referred to, to secure twenty “fresh 
girls” to supply the extra demand for 
the local market during the “exposi- 
tion.” in that city. The “agent of pros- 
titution” visited the immoral resorts, 
secured the “girls” and took them 
back, doing all his work by furnishing 
information and money in such a way 
that our present clumsy laws or the 
simplicity of those enforcing them 
could not prosecute him. 

This last summer a woman appeared 
in Boston for the purpose of secur- 
ing sixty girls to supply the immoral 
houses in the Canal Zone at Panama. 
She commenced by securing the ser- 
vices of a Bobby B , whose business 
is such that his acquaintance with 
“women of easy morals” is extensive. 
Their fare was advanced to Panama 
and the girls supplied from our exten- 
sive market. Those who ought to be 
interested simply dismissed it with the 
statement: “It would be fortunate for 
Boston to get rid thus easily of sixty.” 
Whether any of these ever get back 
will never be known. The reports that 
came from Panama lead us to doubt 
their survival. Yet every one of these 
was “somebody’s _ sister,’ some 
“mother’s darling.” 

In a terrible dive on F Street, 
visited by negroes and foreigners, was 
found by a rescue worker a young girl 
bewildered with cocaine. She was 
taken to a rescue home and there told a 
pitiful story of the sins to which she 
was forced and her slavish treatment 
by the woman who kept the place. She 
had been kept under the influence of 








cocaine ever since a pander had given 
her the address of the place and intro- 
duced her to the keeper who furnished 
the drug. About the same time agents 
from the Watch and Ward Society had 
come upon this place and secured some 
cocaine there. The keeper was 
promptly arrested, complained of for 
vending cocaine in a dwelling house, 
and given six months. She appealed 
and awaits the action of the Superior 
Court. She could be more easily 
reached under the “cocaine laws” than 
under any law we have against forms 
of “white slavery.” 

If a woman’s watch is stolen or her 
pocketbook picked, there are the best 
possible forces to bring the criminal to 
justice, but if a woman’s honor is 
stolen, one has to listen to a lot of 
nauseating nonsense about “regulating 
and segregating vice.” Crimes of vio- 
lence are matters of great moment,— 
crimes of vice are looked upon as triv- 
ial. If a man or woman is guilty of a 
crime of violence, we photograph him, 
measure him by the Bertillon system 
and so thoroughly identify him that he 
can be recognized in any part of the 
United States. If he is guilty of a 
crime of vice, he is generally fined 
lightly and turned loose again on the 
community: to change his name or her 
name and go on with his or her nefar- 
ious business. It is still more absurd 
when, if women are caught, to see 
them fined and allowed a certain num- 
ber of days to go out and raise the 
fine. Who can doubt how such a fine 
is going to be secured? 

Probation is a merciful and well-in- 
tentioned scheme of modern law, but 
if the courtroom is full of curious 
panders who secure information of a 
woman’s shprtcomings and later visit 
her and offer her a chance'to escape the 
limitations of probation by going out 
of town to a quiet “house,” the proba- 
tion only seals the woman’s doom. The 
effectivenes of the probation system is 
in the probation officers, and, good as 
the present ones are, they cannot hope 
to do thorough work unless greatly ex- 
tended.. A woman who harbors a girl 
for immoral purposes who is on pro- 
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bation ought to be-severely dealt with, 
rather than merely fined. It ought to 
be dealt with as “contempt of court.” 

A Roxbury mother complained that 
her sixteen-year-old daughter had been 
lured away from home by a woman who 
had made her friendship and after a 
long search she was located in a sailor 
dance hall in New Bedford, where she 
was acting as the wife of a man who 
pretended to have married her, but 
really was selling her nightly and col- 
lecting the ill-gotten gains. 

A Malden mother complained that 
her daughter had disappeared and when 
found she told a horrible story of how 
she had been drugged and corrupted 
and finally had fled away to be be- 
friended by a rescue home and brought 
to the Chardon Street Home, where 
she was recognized and returned to 
the mother. 

Late at night a beautiful woman 
came tumbling out of a Chinese resort, 
thrown violently down the stairs, shout- 
ing for more opium. The best thing 
at the moment to be done was to ring 
for an ambulance, but when she had 
been treated and her confused senses 
quieted, she gave an account of her- 
self as having foolishly accepted the 
invitation to visit the “resort” from a 
‘white man,” who plied her with the 
drug which took away her normal 
senses and the partial return of her 
senses found her in the resort with 
money gone, clothes disarranged and 
the awful after-effects of her debauch- 
ery shaking her through and through. 
The glimmer of consciousness enabled 
her to get to the point where she fell 
down, or was shoved down, the stairs, 
at which the Boston policeman caug rt 
her and rang for an ambulance. 

An attractive woman staggering 
along Eliot Street met a citizen. In 
broken sentences he learned she was a 
stranger in the city and had taken too 
much “dope.” Jeing a nurse, he 
recognized a drug and not liquor was 
responsible for her condition. Unused 
to rescue work, he tried as best he 
could to assist her, and all too easily 
accepted the aid of a young man who 
offered to see her cared for. He took 
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her to a rooming house near by and 
that is all he knew of the outcome of 
this case. It was his suspicions of the 
young man that led him to report the 
case. It was too late. They had gone 
in the morning. 

It may well be charged that this 
article does not present court evidence 
of the existence of an organized white 
slave traffic in Boston. That is true. 
But it does point out enough to lead 
to the putting on our law-books such 
legislaticn as shall enable us to do for 
Boston what Illinois has done. Given 
the law, there are facts enough at hand 
to start a work in Boston which will 
secure as wholesome results as Chicago 
has produced. General Martin’s cru- 
sade, about which there are varying 
opinions, did one thing which has made 
the city seem better, if it be only an 
hyprocrisy,it has driven the fast houses 
to cover. Prostitution is not to-day 
flaunted brazenly, as it was then, with 
whole streets given up to it. But it 
is there just the same, and those who 
have pierced beneath the surface know 
of a horrible condition which exists. 
That horrible condition, as pointed out 
at the opening of this article, means 
that hundreds, yes, thousands, of girls 
are yearly sacrificed to the idol of lust. 

If these are social accidents, due to 
dangerous institutions permitted by 
vote of our citizens, improperly 
watched over and excused when 
caught, then the obvious duty is to 
secure men who are equal to the task 
laid on their shoulders. If these are 
social products, then it becomes our 
obvious duty to adopt laws which are 
working successfully in other states, 
and commence the fight that every 
Christian should welcome. 

There is a concerted movement to 
attempt to secure on our statute books 
the so-called model laws under which 
Illinois is acting and which will in a 
measure supply the lack of Federal law 
due to the Supreme Court decision. 

They read as follows :— 


Anti-Pandering Law 


Section 1. Any person who shall 
procure a female inmate for a house of 
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prostitution, or who, by _ promise, 
threats, violence, or by any device or 
scheme shall cause, induce, persuade, or 
encourage a female person to become 
an inmate of a house of prostitution; 
or shall procure a place as inmate in a 
house of prostitution for a female per- 
son; or any person who shall, by prom- 
ises, threats, violence, or by any device 
or scheme cause, induce, persuade, or 
encourage an inmate of a house of 
prostitution to remain therein as such 
inmate; or any person who shall, by 
fraud or artifice, or by duress of person 
or goods, or by abuse of any position 
of confidence or authority procure any 
female person to become an inmate of 
a house of ill-fame, or to enter any 
place in which prostitution is encour- 
aged or allowed within this State, or to 
come into this State or leave this State 
for the purpose of prostitution, or who 
shall procure any female person, who 
has not previously practiced prostitu- 
tion to become an inmate of a house 
of ill-fame within this State, or to come 
into this State or leave this State for 
the purpose of prostitution; or shall 
receive or give or agree to receive or 
give any money or thing of value for 
procuring or attempting to procure any 
female person to become an inmate of 
a house of ill-fame within this State or 
to come into this State or leave this 
State for the purpose of prostitution, 
shall be guilty of pandering, and upon 
a first conviction for an offense under 
this act shall be punished by imprison- 
ment in the County Jail or House of 
Correction for a period of not less than 
six months nor more than one year, 
and by a fine of not less than three hun- 
dred dollars and not to exceed one 
thousand dollars, and upon conviction 
for any subsequent offense under this 
act shall be punished by imprisonment 
in the Penitentiary for a period of not 
less than one year nor more than ten 
years. 

Section 2. It shall not be a defense 
to a prosecution for any of the acts 
prohibited in the foregoing section that 
eny part of such act or acts shall have 
been committed outside this State, and 
the offense shall in such case be deemed 


and alleged to have been committed 
and the offender tried and punished 
in any County in which the prostitu- 
tion was intimated to be practiced, or in 
which the offense was consummated, or 
any overt acts in furtherance of the 
offense should have been committed. 
Section 3. Any such female person, 
referred to in the foregoing sections, 
shall be a competent witness in 
any prosecution under this Act, to 
testify for or against the accused as 
to any transaction or as to any con- 


- versation with the accused or by him 


with another person or persons in her 
presence, notwithstanding her  hav- 
ing married the accused before or 
after the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this Act, whether called as 
a witness during the existence of the 
marriage or after is dissolution. 

Section 4. The act or state of mar- 
riage shall not be a defense to any vio- 
lation of this act. 


Anti-Detention Act 


An act to prevent the detention, by 
debt or otherwise, of female persons 
in houses of prostitution or other 
places where prostitution is practiced 
or allowed, and providing for the pun- 
ishment thereof. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the 
people of the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly. ‘That 
whoever shall by any means keep, 
hold, detain against her will or re- 
strain any female person in a house 
of prostitution or other place where 
prostitution is practiced or allowed; 
or whoever shall, directly or indirectly, 
keep, hold, detain, or restrain, or at- 
tempt to keep, hold, detain, or re- 
strain, in any house of prostitution 
or other place where prostitution is 
practiced or allowed, any female per- 
son, by any means, for the purpose of 
compelling such female person, 
directly or indirectly, to pay, liquidate 
or cancel any debt, dues or obligations 
incurred or said to have. been incurred 
by such female person, shall, upon 
conviction for the first offense, under 
this Act be punished by imprisonment 
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in the County Jail or House of Correc- 
tion for a period of not less than six 
months nor more than one year, and 
by a fine of not less than three hun- 
dred dollars, and not to exceed one 
thousand dollars, and upon conviction 
for any subsequent offense, under this 
Act shall be punished by imprisonment 
in the Penitentiary for a period of not 
less than one year, nor more than five 
years. 


Another Important Law 


A Bill for an Act relating to pimp- 
ing ; defining and prohibiting the same; 
and providing for the punishment 
thereof and for the competency of cer- 
tain evidence at the trial therefor. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the 
people of the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly. That 
any male person who, knowing a fe- 
male person to be a prostitute, shall 
live or derive support or maintenance, 
in whole or in part, from the earnings 
or proceeds of the prostitution of such 
prostitute, or from moneys loaned or 
advanced to or charged against such 
prostitution by any keeper or man- 
ager or inmate of a house or other 
place where prostitution is practiced 
or allowed or who shall tout or re- 
ceive compensation for touting for 
such prostitute, shall be guilty of 
pimping, and upon a first conviction 
for an offense under this Act shall be 
punished by imprisonment in the 
County Jail or House of Correction 
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for a period of not less than six months 
nor more than one year and by a fine 
of not less than three hundred dollars 
and not to exceed one thousand dollars, 
and upon conviction for any subse- 
quent offense, under this act shall be 
punished by imprisonment in the Peni- 
tentiary for a period of not less than 
one year nor more than three vears. 


Section 2. Any such female person 
referred to in the foregoing section 
shall be a compentent witness in any 
prosecution under this Act to testify 
for or against the accused as to any 
transaction or as to any conversation 
with the accused or by him with an- 
other person or persons in her pres- 
ence, notwithstanding her having 
married the accused before or after the 
violation of any of the provisions of 
this Act, whether called as a witness 
during the existence of the marriage 
or after its dissolution. 


Section 3. Nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall prevent any male person 
who shall be unable to earn a liveli- 
hood in consequence of any bodily in- 
firmity, idiocy, lunacy, or any other un- 
avoidable cause, from receiving sup- 
port from a female relative when such 
male person shall, under the provis- 
ions of an act of the General Assem- 
bly by this State, entitled, “An Act to 
revise the Law in _ Relation to 
Paupers,” approved March 23, 1874, 


enforced July 1, 1874, be entitled to 
support by such female relatives. 
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THE AMERICAN MAN OF BUSINESS 






AND HIS PLAYGROUNDS 


By FREDERICK W. BURROWS 


N the course of a recent article 
in the “Outlook” a writer, who is 
comparing American and English 

ideas of sport as exemplified in cer- 
tain conspicuous competitive events, 
offers the fair and thoughtful criticism 
that the American method of following 
the great games precludes active parti- 
cipation in them by men who have 
passed the “college-going age.” 

This criticism is followed up with the 
claim that, in comparison with Eng- 
lishmen, few American business men 
engage in sportsmanlike activities. 

The stricture is well-founded—in 
part. 

If we confine our observation to 
competitive athletics, we will certainly 
agree that the American business man 
is a participant only as a more or less 
interested observer. He is a loyal 
“fan,” but that is about his limit,— 
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that and a most omniverous reading 
of the “dope.” 

As a remedy, the author of the article 
in question suggests that we make 
our play less strenuous, less scientific, 
less exacting in training (in other 
words, put up a poorer game) in order 
that business men shall be able to 
enter the competition on more even 
terms with college youth and _ profes- 
sionals. The conclusion seems decid- 
edly wéak. 

To the cross-fire of shouts and songs 
that fill the air with the noise of con- 
flict, we are to add the warning call, 
“Look out for Grandpa, fellows. Go 
easy!” 

Not that I would ridicule the safer 
football movement. That game, as 
played to-day, involves liabilities of in- 
jury that are too numerous to be al- 
lowed to stand. 




















‘ 


But, as a matter of fact, the wisest 
and sanest expression of the sporting 
spirit for matured men is not to be 
found in competitive athletics. The 
youth who are being educated for the 
struggles of life may, with great ad- 
vantage, be pitted against one an- 
other in the keen strife for athletic 
supremacy. It is good to learn to face 
an equal, or a superior, unflinchingly 
and in good temper. It is good to have 
every faculty and power of mind and 
body so tempered and tried. But the 
American business man is every day 
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stress and the development of physical 
address. Particularly is the call of the 
outdoor life, the call of the wild, the 
call of nature as our great play-fellow 
winning more and more of the leisure 
hours of our American men of affairs. 

For the development of this outdoor 
life, New England is particularly hap- 
pily circumstanced. 

Our far-famed and _  multi-linear 
shore-line issues the most bewitching 
of appeals to the lover of the sea, 
and there is a tang of salt in every 
true New Englander’s make-up. Old 





THE MOST ROUGH-AND-TUMBLE AND EXHILARATING OF ALL PLAY-FELLOWS 


thrown into the midst of the most in- 
tense competition. However much the 
game may be concealed by the out- 
ward forms of business life, the pitting 
of brain against brain and brawn 
against brawn is the way to all achieve- 
ment, if not to daily bread. Such a 
man does not require the competitive 
element in athletics as a relaxation. 
There are other forms of sport than 
the competitive which call for the full- 
est play of muscle, manly endurance of 


Ocean, the most rough-and-tumble 
and exhilarating of all play-fellows, 
demands skill and strength, steadi- 
ness of nerves and unflinching courage 


of all who would follow the game. 
This, of course, does not include 


drinking champagne in company with 
lewd women on board a gilded yacht. 
That is an excrescence of vulgar 
wealth, of the brazen insult of which 
we may some day be able to rid our- 
selves. 
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THE WRITING IN THE SNOW BECOMES AN OPEN BOOK 


Sailing, motor-boating, deep-sea fish- 
ing, exploring, and the study of nature 
as the sea reveals her wonderful ways, 
are forms of activity that may be fol- 
lowed as strenuously or as moderately 
as taste and ability may dictate. 

Tens of thousands of American men 
of business find recreation and the res- 
toration of physical stamina in these 
unrivalled out-of-door opportunities of 
New England’s entrancingly beautiful 
sea-board. Is it not better than a 


form of foot-ball softened down to meet 
the needs of the business man who can- 
not spare the time to go into train- 
ing? 

But the sea is only one resource. 
There is also our wonderful country- 
side, with it mountains and_ lakes, 
rivers and forests, even its savage 
wilderness, at our very doors. The 
ways of sane recreation opened to the 
iover of nature by this great play- 
ground into which we have but to step, 




















offer a sufficient outlet for every nor- 
mal desire for physical activity. 

Rod and gun for the sportsman who 
needs such assistance, or the camera 


for his more fortunate brother who 
does not have to kill in order to enjoy; 
the paddle and the oar, the camp un- 
der the fragrant pines, the struggle 
with the wilderness, the self-depend- 
ence taught by isolation from the 
servile conveniences of civilization; 
danger if one will go where it is, need 
oi caution and of nerves of steel—such 
recreation and delight beyond the reach 
of the mere playing of games is occupy- 
ing the spare moments of an increas- 
ingly large percentage of our popula- 
tion. Here is call for every quality of 
sportsmanship and every expression of 
manly spirit and vigor. The man 
equipped by these recreations with his 
nerve and muscle fund is a stronger and 
more capable man than the gymnasium 
or athletic field can possibly produce. 
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That student of history greatly errs 
who imagines that there was no sport- 
ing spirit in the sentiment with which 


_our forefathers went forth to tame the 


wilderness. Pioneering was a game 
that had its rules and penalties. It 
developed a type of chivalry, of which 
James Fenimore Cooper is a very fair 
historian. And when the sons of our 
American wilderness went forth to the 
trial of arms with their British cousins, 
a close reader of the incidents of battle 
will find that it was not the American 
who most often failed in the spirit of 
fair play and chivalrous dealing. 

With due admiration for our fox- 
hunting and cricket-playing co-lingu- 
ists, (and we prefer them to all jiu- 
jitsuing Japs or side-stepping French- 
men that ever lived) it is our sincere 
belief that the ardent devotees of these 
great national pastimes could not even 
qualify in a competition with the out- 
of-doors trained American. 
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BOSTON AND THE TARIFF 


By ALBERT CLARKE 


HERE are people who think 

that a seaport needs free trade. 

They say that protection de- 
prives it of its great natural oppor- 
tunity. Many attempts have been 
made to convince the people of Bos- 
ton that if there were no tariff bars 
they could have the trade of all the 
Eastern Provinces of Canada and a 
much larger European, West Indian, 
Central American and South American 
trade than they enjoy now, and that 
they could manufacture iron and steel 
and everything else here in successful 
competition with the coal and ore re- 
gions of the West and South, while 
their shipping industry could be re- 
stored to the primacy which it once 
enjoyed. 

All this sounds plausible, but it fails 
to reckon with facts. The first great 
fact is that protection is a national pol- 
icy and Boston belongs to a great na- 
tion in which that policy as a whole 
has been wonderfully successful, and 
Boston has prospered equally with the 
rest. If a locality suffers some loss 
by reason of protection, the offsetting 
gain of a free and reserved home mar- 
ket that is twelve times as great as 
all attained foreign markets combined, 
is a compensation not to be ignored. 

A second great fact is that. protec- 
tion is the policy of most other coun- 
tries. If we were to abandon it and 
they should not, we would have free 
imports, but not free exports. This 
would be a one-sided arrangement and 
would expose domestic industries to 
ruin. If all were to abandon protec- 
tion, which is unlikely, their relations 
to each other would not be essentially 
altered and we should simply exchange 
control for chance. 

A third great fact is that the ports 
which are now rivals would remain 





rivals still. Boston ‘would have no 
monopoly of oceanic advantage. The 
same reason which gives New York 
primacy to-day would exist under free 
trade, namely, size and centrality as a 
point of distribution. 

What, then, can be done in relation 
to the tariff that will help Boston after 
the pending revision is over? Several 
things, among which are: 

(1) A more complete recognition by 
all the inhabitants that this city is a 
part of the United States and cannot 
have a tariff different from that of the 
whole country. 

(2) That the foreign commerce of 
the port, much of which merely passes 
through here, and even that which be- 
gins and ends here, is of small import-~ 
ance compared with the vast internal 
commerce of the country, of which 
Boston gets its share and can increase 
it more certainly than it can gain as 
much abroad. 

(3) That the promotion of manu- 
facturing in and around Boston is of 
far greater consequence to the growth 
and prosperity of the city, and to the 
trade of most of the merchants, than a 
freer importation of foreign goods 
could possibly be. And by promoting 
the primary object we also promote the 
secondary. 

(4) That opposition to sectionalism 
and a disposition to be fair towards all 
parts of the country will do more to 
attract ‘trade and to increase the in- 
fluence of Massachusetts statesmen in 
Congress than the pursuit of any pro- 
vincial or peculiar policy can do. 

When, some months ago, at a thinly 
attended meeting, the Boston Mer- 
chants Association voted in favor of 
“a lower level of duties,” a prominent 
citizen of a neighboring city, largely 
interested in manufacturing, after read- 
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ing the resolution remarked : “I wonder 
if they think they can prosper if we can- 
not, and it is doubtful if we could under 
lower duties.” The prosperity of mer- 
chants depends upon the purchasing 
power of the people. That power de- 
pends upon general employment. Our 
mills cannot run if foreign goods are 
allowed to displace their products. Let 
even but one of the great industries 
of Massachusetts be crippled by in- 
creased importation, which a “lower 
level of duties” is designed to invite, 
and every Boston merchant will suffer 
a loss of trade. 

Boston is not a large shoe manufac- 
turing city, but it is the trade center 
of the largest shoe production in the 
country, just as it is the trade center 
of the largest wool and woolens indus- 
try. Once there was a clamor for free 
wool and it came, but there came with 
it a cut in the duties on woolen goods, 
and there also came adversity. Now 
nobody in the business advocates free 
wool, because he prefers protection and 
prosperity. Shoe manufacturers have 
recently consented to forego a portion 
of the low duty on shoes as a consid- 
eration for free hides. They thought 
they did not need the protection, but 
for the first time they are confronted 
by foreign competition. It is not felt 
yet, but it is sure to be, for American 
shoe machinery has recently been in- 
troduced in every country which manu- 
factures shoes, operatives there have 
been trained to high efficiency by 
skilled men sent from here, and the 
labor cost of production there will 
average forty per cent. lower than here. 
In these circumstances can there be 
any doubt but that the nations which 
export large quantities of the finest 
products of the loom and the forge will 
soon export shoes that will rival our 
best and at prices that will close our 
shops unless we have adequate pro- 
tection? Although a few Boston shoe 
merchants might make more money in 
selling the foreign product, can the 
merchants as a whole conceive that it 
would be for their interest or for that 
of Boston to have Lynn and Brockton 
subjected to such a stress as would 
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compel a 
wages? 

One thing that we should get over 
is our overweening self-conceit. In 
many things we have excelled, but now 
“there are others,’ and we have no 
monopoly of efficiency. On the con- 
trary, we must have more practical 
education or fail to hold our own. Not 
many years since a Boston man es- 
tablished a metal goods manufacture 
in Hartford, Conn., and when asked 
why he did not set it up in Boston, he 
replied that more first-class mechanics 
could be found in that region than in 
this.. It is now known that Germany 
leads the world in almost every line 
of science and skill in the productive 
arts and that German merchants are 
the greatest captors of foreign markets 
that the world has ever seen. Our 
leading educators and manufacturers 
realize that the far-famed institutions 
which are Boston’s greatest asset must 
more than ever train our youths for 
what they have got to do, and if by 
I9I5 we equal Germany in this respect, 
Boston may hope for continued ascen- 
dency. 

A reader who has followed me thus 
far may inquire, if, with that accom- 
plished, we may not then be able to 
dispense with a protective tariff. My 
answer is no, for before that time 
every country in the world will have 
become productive, and why should 
we open our doors to them when they 
will not open theirs to us? Germany 
and France do not find free trade neces- 
sary for gaining foreign markets. On 
the contrary, they have found that the 
industrial strength at home which has 
resulted from protection has better 
equipped them for foreign enterprise. 
Such has been our own experience. 
Under the Dingley law we developed 
the greatest foreign trade in our his- 
tory, in both exports and imports, and 
the chief reason was our abounding 
prosperity at home. 

Let Boston he practical. Protection 
is now recognized by both the leading 
political parties as the established 
policy of the country. Free trade is no 
longer a menace, but there is a greater 


reduction of prices and 
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menace in the demands for lower du- 
ties, in the scramble for advantage be- 
tween industries and between sections, 
and in the persistent misrepresenta- 
tions of the operations of protective 
duties in given instances. How often 
it is said, “O, I don’t advocate free 
trade, but I would like to have the 
duties removed which protect corpora- 
tions that make lower prices abroad 
than at home.” Since duties, like rain, 
must fall alike upon the just and the 
unjust, their repeal to punish a trust 
would hurt innocent producers in the 
same line, whose competition may be 
necessary to low prices. And since 
selling abroad for less than at home 
is the practice of all the exporting 
peoples and is not due to tariff at all, 
how can removing the duties correct 
the practice? In fact, would not re- 
peal aggravate the evil, by exposing 
us worse than now to its practice by 
foreign syndicates? What will it profit 
Boston or any other port of this 
country to play into the hands of for- 
eign trusts by an unpractical attempt 
to curb domestic trusts? 

I have called the attention of Con- 


' gress and have repeatedly brought to 


public notice the discriminations by 
our railroads in favor of imports. 
Rates from Boston to Chicago on im- 
ported goods are 30 cents per 100 lbs. 
and on domestic freight of the same 
class they are 50 cents. From New 
Orleans to Chicago the rate on im- 
ports is 22 cents, and on home products 
75 cents. Railroads, of course, compet- 
ing with each other, as they have to, 
make contracts with steamship com- 
panies, by means of which goods are 
often carried on through bills of lading 
from foreign ports to the interior of 
our country at lower rates of freight 
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than merchants and manufacturers 
along our seaboard can get to the same 
points. Nothing but a protective tariff 
thas prevented this practice from work- 
ing havoc among our mills, and if du- 
ties are reduced, many of our manu- 
facturers and merchants will be ruined. 
How much better would it be for Bos- 
ton to strive for a correction of this 
evil, which is well within the range 
of possibility, than it is to waste time 
and effort by issuing bulls against 
what some regard as the comet of pro- 
tection. 

Boston has some reputation for cul- 
ture and for business sagacity. To pre- 
serve that reputation we need to avoid 
crankiness and singularity. The men 
who built the city and those who 
founded Lowell, Lawrence, and the 
other beehives around us, were men 
of courage and foresight. When 
Francis C. Lowell and his associates 
began to weave cotton by machinery 
we were importing cottons from Eng- 
land and India and paying 50 cents a 
yard for goods that now sell for 10 
cents. Protected by a high duty, they 
established print works at Lowell and 
now calicoes sell for less than the duty. 
Since the duty does no harm, why not 
keep it for the good it may do again 
in some condition. of trade? When 
John M. Forbes, T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
Thomas Nickerson and other Boston 
capitalists invested large sums in the 
building of Western railroads, they but 
carried out the policy of their elders 
who had built the railroads and mills 
of New England. They knew that the 
way to make Boston grow was to help 
the country to grow. Boston can reap 
the harvest by continuing to cultivate 
a national policy and holding the good 
will of friends in distant fields. 
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VIEW FROM PALFRY HILL, WATERTOWN 














THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE CHARLES RIVER AT WATERTOWN 


IN BosTON’s NEW SUBURBAN DISTRICT 


OLD WATERTOWN, A MODERN SUBURB 


By CHARLES M. ROCK WOOD 


HE present importance of 
Watertown is emphasized by 
two great and vital movements 

in the civic life of Greater Boston—the 
improvement of the Charles River 
Basin and park system, and the con- 
struction of the Cambridge Subway— 
for Watertown and Cambridge are 
contiguous communities. 

Although now the oldest town with- 
in the limits of Middlesex County and 
an important point in colonial history 
its greatest story is of to-day and to- 
morrow rather than of the past, how- 
ever honorable that may be. As a 
matter of fact, it is so very honorable 


that, east and west, there is no prouder 
boast among our older families than 
that of a place in its genealogical rec- 
ords. 

But in the neighborhood of a great 
and growing metropolis, such as the 
Boston of to-day, local history is prac- 
tically swallowed up, save as it is em- 
balmed in literature or in the justly 
proud traditions of private families. 
Over and over again our brief account 
must be turning to emphasize the na- 
tural charms of the location; Boston 
has need of these. At the very door of 
one of the greatest real estate markets 
in the world, these physical characteris- 
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tics are of a larger commercial import- 
ance than any industrial develop- 
ment within its borders, however 
great that may be. And even in re- 
ferring to matters of local history, we 
will find that it is almost always about 
some striking natural advantage that 
they cling. 

lf it is true, as Professor Horsford 
claims, that in this neighborhood was 
the site of the mythical Norumbega of 
the great Norse navigators, it was the 
threefold fact of its location at the 
head of tide water on the Charles 
River, its abundance of fresh water in 
springs and running brooks and its 
general salubrity and attractiveness 
that determined the settlement. Pos- 
sibly, also, the need of oak timber for 
the repair of their ships was an induce- 
ment, for the magnificent oaks, par- 
ticularly of the Waverly district, are 
to-day the admiration of visitors, thou- 
sands of whom are attracted by their 
fame. Some of the Waverly oaks are 
said to be near a thousand years old. 
But we know little of the Norseman 
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and can only surmise in regard to his 
Saga-sung wanderings. 

The earliest of our English settlers 
found a numerically strong and long- 
established Indian village on the site. 
The foot of the slight fall or rapids in 
the river doubtless afforded advanta- 
geous fishing and the fair springs 
must have been an 
inducement. The soil was excellent 
for the rudely planted maize, and the 
sunward sloping hills lengthened the 
Indian summer and hastened the ar- 
rival of tardy spring. 

Governor Winthrop on his very first 
voyage ascended the river thus far and 
described the location, with which he 
was much impressed. Nor did he for- | 
get the spot, but visited it doubtless 
many times, after the manner described 
in the following extract from his let- 
ters: 

“The governor and some company 
with him, went up by Charles River, 
about eight miles above Watertown, 
and named the first brook on the 
north side of the river (being a fair 
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stream, and coming from a pond a 
mile from the river) Beaver Brook, be- 
cause the beavers had shorn down 
divers great trees there and made 
divers dams across the brook. Thence 
they went to a great rock, upon which 
stood a high stone cleft in sunder, that 
four men might go through, which they 
called Adam’s Chair, . because the 
youngest of their party was Adam 
Winthrop. Thence they came to an- 
other brook, greater than the former, 
which they called Master’s Brook, be- 
cause the eldest of their party was one 
John Masters. Thence they came to an- 
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Although couched in the solemn, 
Puritanic style that must consider not 
only all things but each and every par- 
ticular of conduct as an act of “glorify- 
ing God and enjoying him forever,” 
this interesting old letter evidently de- 
scribes a very jolly junket, with filled 
hampers on the upward trip and emp- 
ties for the return voyage. 

Students of New England local his- 
tory should remember that the terri- 
tory included under the old town names 
was much greater than now bears the 
same appellation. Thus, Watertown 
included portions of Cambridge, New- - 
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MAIN STREET, IN 1862 


other high-pointed rock, having a fair 
ascend on the west side, which they 
called Mount Feake, who had married 
the governor's daughter-in-law. On 
the west side of Mount Feake they 
went up a very high rock, from which 
they might see all over Neipnett, and 
a very high hill due west, about fourty 
miles off, and to the northwest the high 
hills by Merrimack, about sixty miles 
off.” 


ton, Belmont and Waltham, and no 
part of what was the original settle- 
ment falls within the present boun- 
daries of the town—rather an odd cir- 
cumstance. 

After its many successive reductions 
of area, usually to the advantage of 
Cambridge, there remains within the 
borders of the town some _ twenty- 
seven hundred acres, rather less than 
more, constituting it the smallest town 
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in area in the state. Even this acreage 
includes the Charles River itself, the 
celebrated marshes, and the beautiful 
and extensive tracts of Mount Auburn 
and Catholic Cemeteries. 

Watertown was settled by the Eng- 
lish in 1630. In July of that year a 
considerable company, under the lead- 
ership of Sir Richard Saltonstall and 
Rev. George Phillips, ascended the 
Charles and began a settlement on or 
about the present site of the Cambridge 
Hospital. 

Both of these men were forceful and 
picturesque characters. Saltonstall did 
not find himself in accord with the 
Massachusetts Bay oligarchy and soon 
returned to England, but not be- 
fore he had left an indelible stamp on 
the colony. He remained to the end 
a firm and true friend of the colonies 
and of liberty, and his services in Lon- 
don were often of the utmost value. 

The Rev. George Phillips was, per- 
haps, one of the broadest and most 
scholarly of the colonial divines. He 
was an ultra-independent, but one of 
the rare type which accords for others 
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the toleration that it demands for it- 
self. In fact the claim is made for 
him that he was the father of represen- 
tative government in America. Nor 
does the claim seem to be ill-founded, 
for it was the objection of the Water- 
town colonists, under his leadership, 
to a taxation scheme of the Massachu- 
setts Bay oligarchy, which was being 
collected without the consent of those 
upon whom it had been levied, that 
forced that decidedly aristocratic body 
to call a council of representatives to 
aid in the administration of the 
colony. 

The community which these men es- 
tablished was argricultural in its char- 
acter. The soil was fertile and un- 
encumbered with forests, and Sir Rich- 
ard had brought many cattle and ser- 
vants with him. Intensive cultivation 
was unknown. Land holdings were 
iarge. The colonists began to feel 
straitened for room in their agricul- 
tural operations and petitioned the leg- 
islature for a further allotment, which 
was granted, though not of contiguous 
territory. As early as 1635 the in- 
habitants began to feel crowded for 
room! They accordingly passed the 
following curious vote: 

“Agreed, by consent of the freemen 
(in consideration there be too many in- 
habitants in the Towne, and the Towne 
is thereby in danger to be ruinated), 
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that no forainer coming into the 
Towne, or any family arising among 
ourselves, shall have any benefit either 
of Commonage or of Land undivided, 
but what they shall purchase, except 
that they» buy a man’s right wholly in 
the Towne.” ‘This is more important 
than might at first appear. It is a 
spirit that did not die with the earliest 
colonists. As late as the early days 
of the present century, when there was 
possibility that the Boston and Wor- 
cester Railroad might pass through the 
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town, a successful resistance to the en- 
croachment was organized. 

The result of this has been the re- 
tention of many large tracts of avail- 
able land within the town and their de- 
velopment under the more satisfactory 
conditions of modern landscape gar- 
dening and engineering skill. And it 
is just this state of affairs that is mak- 
ing Watertown a centre of interest to 
the people of Greater Boston to-day. 

The first step in the modern develop- 
ment of the naturally beautiful terri- 
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tory included within the town borders, 
was the widening of Mount Auburn 
Street. 

Mt. Auburn Cemetery, one of the 
most beautiful in the United States, 
borders the avenue at its first entrance 
into Watertown. For a considerable 
distance the dignity and grace of this 
noble burial ground give a character 
to the street. The adjacent territory 
along the avenue is occupied by a suc- 
cession of beautiful churches and resi- 
dences with broad and well-kept lawns, 
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that stamp its home quality. There is 
no more attractive bit of highway in 
the neighborhood of Boston than this. 
In this district resides that strong 
leader of the state Democracy, Senator 
Vahey. 

While this improvement, the widen- 
ing of Mt. Auburn Street, was funda- 
mental, a development of still greater 
importance was the great work of the 
Metropolitan Park Commission along 
the banks of the Charles River. Three 
miles of this imptfovement lie within 
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the borders of Watertown. It passes 
through the very heart of the town, not 
only forming an approach of unrivalled 
beauty, but rendering accessible in the 
same attractive way a finely elevated 
tract of land with a warm southerly 
slope and a beautiful outlook on the 
corresponding hills of the Garden City 
of Newton, just across the river. From 
favorable points, and there are many 
such, vistas are opened eastwardly to- 
ward Cambridge and Boston with the 
winding river to mark the route and 
reflect the blue of the sky, the moving 
clouds and the green banks and the 
halls and towers of the University 
City. It is a fair prospect, and the 
vicinity of Boston affords nothing 
finer. 

This parkway, as has been remarked, 
enters the heart of the town, crossing 
the stream by the bridge that spans 
the ancient fording place of Norsemen, 
of Indians and of early colonists. This 
is historic ground. Nearby stands the 
old Coolidge Tavern and the bridge 
itself is a noble and beautiful monu- 
ment of civic spirit of to-day as well as 
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of the historic past to which its tablets 
call attention. Built of cut granite 
and concrete in the form of a low arch, 
surrounded with a graceful balustrade 
of cut stone, and with four semi-circu- 
lar bays that afford alike a resting 
place and a point of vantage from 
which to see the flow of the stream, and 
its adjacent banks, the bridge must be 
admitted to be one of the finest that 
spans the river. Work is now in prog- 
ress narrowing and deepening the 
channel, for this was once designated 
as a “fall,” and was a favorite Indian 
fishing ground. 

It requires no wide stretch of the im- 
agination to see a landing rebuilt be- 
low this bridge, and a considerable 
river traffic, particularly of pleasure 
craft, centering there. 

At this point, also, Watertown is for- 
tunate in that an industrial establish- 
ment which has gained possession of 
the land immediately above the bridge, 
has shown a most commendable appre- 
ciation of the possibility of making 
such structures not only negatively 
free from undesirable excresences, but 
positively attractive. The large fac- 
tory of the Lewando Cleansing and 
Dyeing Establishment is well and taste- 
fully built with appropriate simplicity 
of form and its surroundings kept with 
scrupulous attention. Pretty grass 
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plots separate it from the street and, 
with the sense of industry and thrift 
that goes with it, strikes rather a cheer- 
ful and pleasant note. 

Just at the north approach of the 
bridge is Watertown Square, which is 
formed by the junction of the park- 
way, Riverside, Mt. Auburn avenues 
and Main Street, which is the highway 
leading over the hills to Waltham. In 
the square is the old Town Hall with 
its classic front and the two banks of 
the town, the Union Market National 
Bank occupy a new and artistically de- 
signed, modern, commercial building. 

Moving up Main Street we come to 
the Public Library, the Common and 
Soldier’s Monument and the fine edi- 
fice of St. Joseph Parish. This is one 
of the most beautiful Catholic churches 
in the suburban districts, and, occupy- 
ing a commanding site, is -a marked 
feature in the general aspect of the 
town. 

Along this highway to Waltham are 
situated many of the fine old estates of 
the town. Some of these are still 
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maintained and retain their pristine 
beauty with the added attraction of 
age and association. Others have 
fallen into decay or are converted to 
other uses or divided into smaller hold- 
ings. 
he land here slopes away in a south- 
westerly direction somewhat abruptly, 
leaving to the occupants of the more 
elevated side of the street the command 
of a broad and beautiful prospect. Here 
is to be found the beautiful home of 
Mr. Whitney, “The Elms,” as it is 
called, and other attractive estates. 
The location is a natural one for large 
estates, or for subdivision into high- 
grade residential property, which there 
is such an insistent demand on the out- 
skirts of our expanding metropolis. 
Choice hunting ground for the anti- 
quarian and the writer of historical 
romances, these old estates, if one 
might but delve among their ancient 
traditions of colonial and revolutionary 
days. Everywhere, in the midst of 
latter-day improvements, is this atmos- 
phere of the past. Here lived the Up- 
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hams and Warrens and Stowes and 
Stearneses and Coolidges and Masons 
and Hoars and Curtises, Edward Gar- 
field, an ancestor of the President, and 
Thomas Mayhew, the early mill pro- 
prietor,—these and a score of others 
among the first settlers whose descend- 
ants have been among those who have 
shaped the western prairies into com- 
monwealths and achieved striking suc- 
cesses in war and peace. 

That Watertown housed the Pro- 
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This atmosphere of historic associa- 
tion quickens patriotism and strength- 
ens local pride and civic spirit. It is 
a pleasant atmosphere in which to live 
and adds an element in the daily life 
that is not purchaseable for any price 
of merchandise. That part of Water- 
town history is a national possession, 
and yet in a very true sense, also, it 
belongs to the people of the town. 

Of some of her richest literary asso- 
ciations Watertown has been robbed 





TOWN HALL AND WATERTOWN SQUARE 


vincial Congress during a most trying 
epoch in its brief but history-making 
career, is a fact known to every school 
boy. In the old Coolidge Tavern, still 
standing, the great Washington regaled 
himself on more than one occasion, 
while relics of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill and the great siege, of the march 
on Ticonderoga and the special levies 
of troops to meet Burgoyne, are the 
prized possessions of the older families. 





by the sticcessive mulctings of her ter- 
ritory. A portion of the Lowell estate 
still lies within the borders of Water- 
town, and the homestead and James 
Russell Lowell’s birth- and dwelling- 
place were in Watertown, and yet, of 
course, he was a Cambridge man, as 
much so as his neighbor Longfellow, 
to whom every inch of Watertown was 
as familiar as his own dooryard. No- 
one with the slightest love for litera- 











ture can think of the Charles River 
without associating it with the name 
of the great poet, and the United States 
Arsenal, located at Watertown, must 
also bring to mind one of the most in- 
teresting of his poems. The Water- 
town Public Library, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Solon Whitney, and 
the Watertown Historical Society have 
made careful collections of the rich 
historical material available. 
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affairs as Mr. Arthur H. Whitney is 
indeed fortunate. 

Born of old Watertown stock and 
separated by inherited wealth from the 
necessities of active business, Mr. 
Whitney has given his time the more 
generously to public interests and his 
democratic spirit and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the needs of the man 
on the street have made him a power 
for good. 
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As we have said, the interest which 
this adds to the district is somewhat 
intangible, but very real and power- 
fully felt, nevertheless. 

But it is not in the past alone that 
Watertown men have achieved results 
that are national possessions. In our 
own time, in the arts of peace her 
citizens have not been deficient. Waz- 


tertown enjoys the distinction of being 
the home city of no small number of 
Boston’s most enterprising and capable 
men of affairs. 

A community that can command the 
services of such broad-minded men of 





Mr. Charles Brigham, the architect, 
is another Watertown citizen who has 
achieved the highest distinction. Per- 
haps his best known work here in New 
England is that of the addition to the 
Massachusetts State House and the 
great Christian Science Church edifice 
in Boston. But these are only ex- 
amples which illustrate the importance 
of the work on which he is constantly 
engaged. 

Unique among modern commercial 
enterprises and revolutionary of office 
methods is the accounting and record- 
ing and filing system devised and 


manufactured by the Library Bureau 
under the direction of its President, 
H. E. Davidson of Watertown. Mr. 
Davidson was not the founder of the 
Library Bureau, but he was the 
founder of the commercial application 
of the card system of accounting and 
filing, and that is an achievement that 
has added untold millions in savings 
and increased business efficiency to our 
national wealth. 

Mr. Walter B. Snow, the distin- 
guished engineer, prominent in the 
affairs of Technology and a publicity 
man of marked ability, is also a Water- 
town citizen, as are also Mr. Bartlett 
M. Shaw, superintendent of the 
Walker and Pratt Foundry Company ; 
Mr. A. O. Davidson, so long agent of 
the Aetna Mills, and Mr. F. W. Free- 
man, the present agent of this import- 
ant industry. Mr. Davidson’s home is 
one of the attractive features of the 
Bemis section of the town. 

No name has been more vitally and 
usefully connected with Watertown in- 
terests than that of Mr. Samuel L. 
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Gleason, vice-president of the Union 
Market National Bank and veteran 
real-estate man. Mr. L. Sidney Cleve- 
land, the president of the Union Mar- 
ket National, is one of the quiet forces 
of present day Watertown affairs. Mr. 
Chester Sprague, of the Sprague Lum- 
ber Company and other important 
business interests, is another of Water- 
town’s able men of affairs. 

Among the younger men should be 
mentioned Mr. Walter C. Stone, Mr. 
P. Sarsfeld Cunniff and Mr. Charles 
A. York, the present Selectmen of 
Watertown, and Mr. J. A. I,. Coon, 
Representative to the Genera! Court 
and largely instrumental in securing 
the beautiful new bridge which spans 
the Charles to the adornment of the 
town and the convenience of travelers, 
and Mr. Stratton, the publisher, editor 
of Human Life, a bright and prog- 
ressive publication which is making 
its mark. 

These and many others have organ- 
ized a Board of Trade, of which Mr. 
Chas. A. Hobbs is president and Mr. 




















Stone treasurer. This organization is 
used as a center for all good works that 
have Watertown’s welfare at heart. 

I have purposely reserved for the 
conclusion of this article one of the 
most important factors in the future 
development of this interesting locality. 
I referred at the very beginning to 
the construction of the subway to 
Cambridge. As this great piece of 
work is already under way, its quicken- 
ing effects are already being felt. And 
no wonder. It is as if some great geni 
had, in the course of a night, and at 
the signal of the possessor of the magic 
word, squeezed the country together 
and eliminated in the process half of 
the intervening distance. The build- 
ing of this subway is the same as pick- 
ing Watertown up bodily and setting 
it down some three miles nearer to 
Boston. It is the same as taking this 
most beautiful tract of country, with 
its winding, park-bordered river and 
garden-covered slopes, its charming 
residences and rich associations, and 
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placing them at the very front door of 
the West End of Boston! The comple- 
tion of the Cambridge Subway and the 
full accomplishment of the plans for 
the Charles River by the Metropolitan 
Park Commission will probably see the 
value of Watertown real estate at least 
double in value. 

There can be little doubt but that 
Governor Winslow thought at the be- 
ginning that Watertown was to be the 
site of his future capital, the metrop- 
olis of New England. Tttere he be- 
gan the erection of a house for himself, 
and although his sounder after-judg- 
ment led him to move nearer to the 
harbor, which was to be the true source 
of wealth, the site which he selected, 
the site which the Norsemen selected 
(if the professor is right) and that was 
the scene of the first struggle between 
the white man and the red, the battle 
between Thorfinn and the “Skraelings,” 
will become the most delightful and 
the most desired of Boston’s residential 
districts. 
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APPLE TREE IN BLOOM SECOND SEASON AFTER PRUNING 





IN PRAISE OF THE APPLE 


By W. B. CONANT 


Photographs by courtesy of Wilfrid Wheeler, the New Knglana Fruit Show and A. W. Otis 


HE grape is royal, the pome- 
granate priestly; the blushing, 
rosy peach is the society belle 

of the garden, while the pear, slender, 
delicate and dainty, is the gentle- 
woman among the fruits. But the 
apple,—-wholesome, succulent, abund- 
ant,—exists for all mankind, and is the 
great democrat of the orchard.” 

In words something like these a 
writer pays tribute to the products of 
the garden. One might weave a ro- 
mance around any one of these ‘com- 
mon fruits, and not the least of them 
around the commonest—the apple. 

Consider where one must begin if 
he were to tell the story of that fruit. 
From the Garden of Eden and the fall 
of man, down through the centuries 
the apple has played a conspicuous and 
varied part in history. What was it 





about Paris and the apple? (one forgets 
his mythology) and did not William 
Tell shoot an apple from his son’s 
head? (or is this a myth, too?) And 
was it not an apple that, falling, sug- 
gested to Sir Isaac Newton the law of 
gravitation? There were apples for- 
bidden, apples of discord, golden apples 
of Hesperides, “apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.” After all, perhaps, the 
fruit most linked with romance and 
tradition is not the royal grape nor the 
priestly pomegranate, but the common, 
familiar apple. 

But one must curb his fancy and 
concern himself, for the time, strictly 
with the American apple of the year 
nineteen hundred nine. This fruit is 


New England’s greatest money crop. 

It is its largest item of agricultural 

In seasons of plenty, Euro- 
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export. 
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TURNER HILI, FARM, IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 
FRUIT IS CAREFULLY PICKED, PLACED IN FIELD BARRELS, AND TAKEN TO THE PACKING 
HOUSE FOR SORTING 


pean steamers carry abroad from five 
thousand to twenty thousand barrels 
per cargo, while thousands of barrels 
more are shipped to the West and 
South. Strange about the New Eng- 
land apple. It finds a ready market 
wherever there are people who eat 
apples at all. Ohio has its orchards, 
but the Massachusetts and Maine Bald- 
win is sold in large quantities in its 
chief cities. Even the extensive or- 
chards of Michigan do not by their 
nearness close the markets of Chicago, 
Minneapolis and the Northwest to New 
England fruit. It maybe that people 
are prone to prefer the thing that is 
brought from a distance, or that with 
the people of the newer West there 
lingers in memory the boyhood flavor 
of the Northern Spy and the Greening 
that grew on the old farm back East. 


Whichever may be the reason, no local 
variety can quite take the place of the 
fruit that comes from the stony hill- 
sides of New England. 

Consider for a moment the favorite 
habitat of the apple. It chooses a 
rugged environment. You cannot 
“grow” apples, though you may culti- 
vate them. That is to say, if you 
would have it in its full brilliancy and 
finest flayor, you must, aside from 
judicious pruning, let it for the most 
part alone. Here is an orchard that 
is plowed and harrowed and richly fer- 
tilized. Note the dense foliage of the 
trees and observe that while the fruit 
is abundant and large it is green and 
very likely speckled with a _ black 
fungus growth. On the other hand, 
no finer fruit can be found than that 
which grows by itself on some old 
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Baldwin tree on a Vermont hillside pas- 
ture where no plowshare ever turned 
up the soil. 

Then, again, rich soil will not pro- 
duce a good apple. The gravelly hill 
is the place. Some towns are known 
for their apples; others cannot pro- 
duce good fruit. Concord, for example, 
raises little fruit for export, while Ac- 
ton, Harvard, and Littleton, just to the 
west and on high land, are known as 
the favorite habitation of the apple. 
In bearing years these three towns to- 
gether ship a large per cent. of the ap- 
ples exported from Boston. 

There is a tradition in reference to 
packing, or “putting up” apples, which 
has it that the canny New England 
farmer put the fine, large fruit on top 
of the barrel and cider apples in the 
middle,—in short, “deaconed” them. 
This may be the custom in some locali- 


SPECIMEN LIMB— BALDWIN—CROP ON THIS TREE ESTIMATED I2 BARRELS. 


TREE OVER 50 FEET. 
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ties even to the present day, but those 
who are accustomed to pack fruit for 
export do not use these methods. They 
know that self-interest demands an 
honest packing, even though their 
consciences may be no tenderer than 
those of others. ‘To pack a barrel of 
apples properly, first have your barrel 
clean and sweet. Ifa second-hand flour 
barrel, wash it with clean water. 
When dry, place one layer of the 
finest, reddest fruit on the bottom, 
stems down. This is the show-window 
of the package, as will be seen, and this 
much of display is taken for granted 
as permissible both from the stand- 
point of ethics and good business 
shrewdness. Fill carefully so as not 
to jostle the “facers” shaking the bar- 
rel gently with each basketful emptied 
into it. When full, crown the top 
evenly so that the fruit will stand an 





SPREAD OF 


SAME TREE BORE 3 BARRELS ON ONE LIMB 
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apple’s height above the chine of the 
barrel. Then apply the pressing screw, 
—not wantonly and maliciously as if to 
reduce the contents to cider, but with 
proper care not to break the skin of 
the ‘fruit. “But you will bruise the 
apples,” one says. Very well; better 
squeeze them a little, equally on all 
sides, than leave a scantily filled barrel 
to chuck about on shipboard, the 
apples rolling over each other and 
jamming their sides in the process. 
The secret of a well-packed barrel 
consists largely in its being tightly 
filled, and not “slack,” as the trade 
terms it. 

Next in order comes the stencilling. 
Here it must be remarked that there 
are no standard brands for marking 
apples. It is a pity that no organiza- 
tion of exporters has been formed 
in this part of the country, one of 
whose objects would be to cause a 
standard brand to be placed on fruit 
shipments. Such an organization ex- 
ists in Canada, and is said to be of 
great value in the selling of the Can- 
adian product in European markets. 
But our exporters place, ad libitum, 
“Fancy XXX,” or “Extra Selected 
XXXX,” or what not, on apples that 
may be number ones, “mixed,” or 
good everyday fruit, indiscriminately. 
In consequence, the mark means noth- 
ing to the buyer. 

Our shipment is now ready for ex- 
port by the Ivernia or the Winifredian, 
or any other of the ocean liners. Down 
at the Hoosac Tunnel or Boston & 
Albany docks is a sea of barrels stand- 
ing with their stencilled heads upper- 
most. Each barrel bears the shipper’s 
proper mark of identification,—some, 
plain initials in a circle, diamond or 
square; others, more elaborate, embel- 
lished with crowns or other insignia; 
and all bearing the letters “U. S. A.” 
in accordance with international trade 
regulations. 

The freight rate for a barrel of ap- 
ples from Boston to Liverpool in recent 
years is two shillings (fifty cents). 
Formerly it was one and six pence, and 
in seasons of unusual freight competi- 
tion has been as low as one shilling. 
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English custom tucks on little extras 
in the way of cooperage, wharfage, etc., 
which add perhaps five or ten cents 
more. 

Our next sight of our shipment is on 
the dock in Liverpool, whence it is 
taken to the storage warehouses. The 
Liverpool market is a large auction, 
in which six concerns, known as the 
“Big Six,” co-operate, practically mon- 
opolizing the import fruit trade in 
Liverpool. 

They have a joint auction room, built 
in the form of a small theatre. The 
auctioneers’ bench occupies the stage, 
and in the pit an elevator brings up 
sample barrels from the floor below. 
There are two barrels exposed to view 
at one time. One shows the facing— 
the original bottom of the barrel, re- 
moved—the regular rows of fruit with 
its stem up. ‘The other barrel is half 
emptied into a basket, thus disclosing 
the middle of the package,—good and 
true fruit, or the unsuspecting “dea- 
con’s” ciders, as the case may be. Two 
or three helpers throw samples to the 
bidders ranged on the benches in the 
gallery above. The bidding goes on 
apace. The Liverpool auctioneer is 
a substantial tradesman and wears his 
tall hat with the port of a M. P. The 
trade boasts of at least one baronet. 
But the selling is a tremendous hustle. 
Each of the six auctioneers has about 
so much time at his disposal, and the 
other five after the first are awaiting 
their turn. The expense of using the 
auction theatre is apportioned among 
the firms according to the time occu- 
pied by each on the thrice-a-week sell- 
ing days. It amounts to several shill- 
ings a minute, so no pauses, even mo- 
mentary, are allowed. 

The samé¢ night, very often, or at 
any rate next morning, the shipper up 
in Middlesex or Worcester county, 
Massachusetts, receives his check for 
that sale, the account being forwarded 
by cable to the firm’s agent in Boston 
and by him mailed to the consignor. 
This account is, however, not the exact 
but the approximate result of the sale 
—even pounds and shillings, the pence 
and farthings involved in the transac- 
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tion being adjusted by mail a week or 
so later. 

One asks, Has England no apple crop 
of her own? She grows some fruit, to 
be sure, but it is mostly of the fall 
variety and cannot be kept into the 
winter, and besides, most of the home- 
grown fruit is of the green sort and 
not highly regarded. The ruddy, hard 
American Baldwin is so much superior, 
and the distance of three thousand 
miles so easily bridged by quick and 
cheap transportation that American 
apples have long been looked upon as 


9) 


other in the United States has boasted 
of being * ‘the home of the big, red ap- 
ple.” Once it was southern Illinois; 
but the fine young orchards of the Ben 
Davis, where ten years ago the writer 
revelled in the glory of that brilliant 
variety, are now dead and plucked up 
by the roots. For a time the Ozark 
region of northern Arkansas and south- 
ern Missouri flaunted its boast of be- 
ing “the land of the big, red apple.” 
Now it is Oregon and Washington that 
lay claim to raising the finest apples 
on the continent; fruit that sells at a 
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a staple British food, and her own in- 
ferior fruit consigned to the ignoble 
fate of the cider press. 

The English apple-eater is favored 
more highly than ourselves, in that the 
spring hiatus, when fruit of the north- 
ern zone is not obtainable, is supplied 
by the importation of the delicate, yel- 
low apple of Tasmania, which reaches 
the English market early in May, each 
apple wrapped in tissue paper and 
packed like oranges in crates. 

Successively one section after an- 


dollar a dozen or something like that. 
Only the other day the writer received 
a postcard from an Oregon friend who 
wrote: “Have taken five parties of 
homeseekers into the Hood River 
Valley this season ;” and these men are 
looking principally for fruit lands. 
But attractive as the Pacific coast apple 
and its price both are, one cannot be- 
lieve that with hundreds of growers 
entering the field of production the 
dollar-a-dozen day will last long. The 
time when the first Georgia peaches 
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brought fabulous prices is well remem- 
bered, and likewise when the genuine 
Rocky Ford, Colorado, cantaloupe was 
in reach only of the rich. So it will be 
with the apple of the Pacific North- 
west, handsome to perfection though 
that fruit is. 

But the New England Baldwin will 
endure. It is a staple, tried in many 
markets not only of England, but of all 
Continental Europe. Its fame even 
extends to South America. Each 
autumn a Christmas ship sails from 
Boston with a cargo of Massachusetts 
apples for the people of far-away 
Argentine. 

«Last fall the writer went up to one 
of the hill towns and picked the 
apples of his orchard which was set 
out by his grandfather when the writer 
was a boy. Well he remembers the 
time those trees were set, for he held 
the slender saplings and squinted down 
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the rows to see that they were in line 
while the men shovelled in the loam 
about them. 

If you would enjoy a mellow October 
day to the full, go where the Baldwins 
are growing thickly. Get a ladder and 
a basket with an iron hook to hang it 
by. From a rung high up among the 
branches see how the sunlight radiates 
from the rosy-checked fruit. 

But if you cannot do this, step 
around the corner to the fruit store and 
buy a dozen , Mackintosh Reds or 
Northern Spies. If when you pare 
them you fail to discern your sweet- 
heart’s initials formed by the spiral 
links of the parings,—the sweetheart 
days, mayhap, having gone by,—you 
will at least taste one of the most lus- 
cious fruits of the earth. To para- 
phrase a well known saying, “God 
might have made a better fruit—but 
He never did!” 
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A CONVERTED COSMOPOLITAN 


By EDITH ELMER WOOD 


ES, they were talking English. 
Howard had not heard the sound 
for nearly two months, and that 

last time he had promptly gotten out 
of its neighborhood without being dis- 
covered. His first impulse now was of 
flight, his next of resignation, since he 
could hardly expect immunity from 
tourists within a mile or so of Nice. 
Perhaps, even, it was some unacknowl- 
edged tug of homesickness for the 
speech and sight of his kind that had 
drawn him thither. Moreover, one of 
the girls had a pleasant voice—Ameri- 
can, obviously, but neither shrill nor 
nasal, —and he felt a vague curiosity 
to know whether her face matched it. 
This reconciled him to the otherwise 
annoying fact that the whole gang 
seemed to be approaching his retreat, 
which he had picked out for the double 
virtue of the view it commanded and 
its seclusion from the highroad. It was 
on the very backbone ridge of Mont 
Boron. 

He intended to have a look at all 
these worldlinesses and then go back 
into the unspoiled mediaeval Provence 
he had discovered. 

Ah, here came the walking party! 
In the van were two English girls with 
their Mamma. They wore their front 
hair in a “fringe” to their eyebrows, 
covered with a net, and their back 
hair in a coil, also covered with a net. 
Their teeth were too profuse, but their 
complexions were lovely, and they 
looked healthy and wholesome. There 
were two French girls also, dressed ex- 
actly alike, chic rather than pretty,— 
but, Lord, how they rolled their eyes! 
‘No, they weren’t Howard’s style. His 
compatriot came last. He hadn’t seen 


a girl in a white shirt-waist and a tailor 
skirt for a long time, and the sight was 
really 


rather pleasant. Her trim, 





American shoes set something vibrat- 
ing, too. The French girls were teeter- 
ing along on high heels and pointed 
toes—the most absurd outfit for clamb- 
ering over rocks—and the English con- 
tingent, going in for comfort and solid- 
ity, outraged the esthetic sensibilities 
of the beholder. What a funny collec- 
tion of imitation men they had along 
with them! ‘There were a couple of 
sissy American boys—just the kind 
one would expect to find loafing 
around Europe with their mothers 
and sisters instead of hustling with 
their fathers at home—and several 
young Frenchmen wearing the most 
ultra-English clothes and talking a 
wonderful hybrid jargon full of English 
sporting terms hardly recognizable 
through their French pronunciation. 
There was one Frenchman, though, 
who was different. His clothes were 
not in the least English. They were 
obviously local and worn in a sort of 
picturesque disorder. He wore a turn- 
over collar and a carelessly knotted 
necktie with floating ends. He had a 
closely trimmed, pointed; black beard, 
black eyes full of animation, rich, opu- 
lent coloring, and red, red lips showing 
full under his moustache. “A good 
Provencal type, all right, but I’ll wager 
ten to one his collar isn’t clean on the 
inside,’ commented Howard to him- 
self, which shows that he was not 
emancipated from Anglo-Saxon preju- 
dices. One of the sissy boys now ap- 
proached, lifting his hat with an imita- 
tion French manner and beginning : 

“Pardon, Monsieur, mais . 

“T still understand English, ” ob- 
served Howard, with uncalled-for 
severity. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure,” stammered the 
boy. “We wanted to know if we can 
find a good road down to Nice from the 
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other side of the fort, or if we have to 
go back the way we came?” 

“Can’t say,” replied Howard. 
“Haven’t been to Nice yet by any road. 
You can look at this if you like.” 

He took’a road map from his breast 
pocket and handed it to the youth, who 
spread it out and became, with several 
other members of the party, absorbed 
in arguing over possible routes. 

“What is the old fort?” asked How- 
ard, idly, glancing along the ridge at 
the picturesque structure which occu- 
pied its highest point beyond where the 
pine trees stopped. 

“Chateau Mont Alban.” 

“What period does it date ome” 
The answer was a polite shrug, in 
dicating indifference as well as ignor- 
ance. Evidently these were not people 
who interested themselves in history. 

“T wonder if it was a Saracen strong- 
hold, or if some old Count of Anjou or 
Toulouse built it to keep the Saracens 
off?” Howard mused aloud. 

“It is very old,” the young man 
nearest him replied with obliging 
vagueness. 

“Monsieur understands French?” 
asked the man with the pointed beard. 

Howard bowed assent. 

“It dates only from the reign of 
Louis XIV.” he said. “It was one of a 
chain of forts built along this coast 
by the illustrious engineer, Vauban. If 
Monsieur is interested in antiquities, 
I can show him relics of the Saracen 
period, of the Roman, the Greek and 
the Phoenician. The whole human race 
first and last have passed along this 
enchanted azure coast.” 

“Thank you,” said Howard. “I am 
interested, and it is a pleasure to talk 
with one so well informed.” 

“Ah, these others are all strangers 
like yourself, ” he replied, courteously 
exculpating his friends from any im- 
plied charge of ignorance. 

“Why didn’t you ever tell me about 
your Romans and Greeks and Saracens, 
Monsieur Brun?” asked the American 
girl. “Somehow one never thinks of 


history in connection with Nice.” 
“Ah, Mademoiselle,” 
matically, 


he cried dra- 
“neither does one think of 
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history in the presence of a charming 
young lady. To you Nice is—is she 
not?—a city of gaiety, of flowers, of 
blue skies, of cosmopolitan society, of 
dances, theatres, tennis, races, a mise-en- 
scene seduisante where you break the 
hearts of your many unhappy admirers. 
Nice is for you a mondaine elegante et 
coquette. She belongs to the present— 
all—all to the very present moment. 
What have you to do with mouldy, long- 
dead Greeks? But to me, a Nicois, an 
artist, a poet, a man of letters, a 
browser among library shelves, recon- 
structing in my imagination the past— 
the many pasts—of my beloved city is 
my most cherished pastime. When the 
present looks vapid and frivolous, I 
have only to put on my historic spec- 
tacles and I see that wooded promon- 
tory between the port and the new city 
crowned with a Greek acropolis. I see 
the Phoenician traders hauling their 
triremes up on the beach as the fish- 
ermen do with their boats to-day. I 
see them trying to persuade the simple 
aboriginal Ligurians to do all their 
business with them and avoid those per- 
fidious Phoenicians who have erected 
a temple to their god, Hercules, on the 
rock where the Prince of Monaco now 
takes tribute from the rich and fool- 
ao . I see the legions of 
Rome marching from Italy along the 
Aurelian way—to conquer Gaul, to con- 
quer Spain, to conquer Britain. You 
know where the. road ran? Past La 
Turbie up yonder where Augustus 
built his bigs monument to celebrate his 
victories over those poor devils of 
natives, past Eze, then back of the hills 
by the same route as the Corniche now 
follows, to Cimiez, which was an im- 
portant place in those days,—seat of 
a Roman governor with baths and 
circus and luxurious villas. And there 
were mondaines elegantes then, the same 
as now, and foolish poets who broke 
their hearts for them.” 

He sighed, placed his hand over his 
cardiac region, looked unutterable 
things at the feminine part of his audi- 
ence, and went on with the greatest 
animation pointing out objects of his- 
toric interest, skimming over the events 
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which had most affected the immortal 
city which bears to this day its Greek 
name of Victory. 

Yonder, back in the valley, did they 
see that old convent with the tower? 
Not very interesting architecturally, 
but it was built by the brother of Char- 
lemagne for one of the earliest com- 
munities of Benedictines. It was built 
on the spot where the first bishop of 
Nice, Saint Pone, was beheaded by 
order of the Emperor Claudius in the 
third century. And now it has been 
bought by the city to be turned into a 
hospital for contagious diseases. Autre 
temps, autres moeurs, but it’s still work- 
ing for the good of humanity. 

Yonder, in the opposite direction, that 
third promontory, the faint one, is Cape 
Saint Martin. The Empress Eugenie 
has her villa down there. That in itself 
is interesting. Surely no century ever 
produced a more touchingly poetic per- 
sonage with a more appealingly tragic 
history? There used to be a convent 
on the point in the days when the Sar- 
acens roved the seas and made descents 
on Christian coasts. The abbess was 
afraid of Saracens and got the villagers 
of Roquebrune on the hillside to prom- 
ise that they would come down to her 
aid if she rang the convent bell. But 
she was a nervous soul and kept won- 


dering whether they would really come- 


So she rang the bell one night to test 
them. Down they rushed pell-mell, 
brandishing their weapons to save the 
holy maidens from the wicked Sara- 
cens. The abbess made her excuses 
and sent them back. But now she wor- 
ried more than ever, fearing they would 
not come because she had fooled them 
once. So she rang again, and again 
they came, and again she blessed them 
and sent them home. And now she 
worried for fear they would no longer 
come because she had fooled them 
twice. So she rang again, and they 
came again—but not quite so many of 
them, nor were they quite so good- 
natured about the blessing and the ex- 
cuses. The fourth time the convent 
bell rang they all turned over in their 
beds with a grin and went to sleep 
again, and the next morning they saw 
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the smoke curling up from the ruins 
of the pillaged convent and far off on 


‘the horizon the tiny sails of the Sara- 


cen fleet carrying away the abbess and 
her nuns to grace the Kaliph’s harem. 

“Oh,” said the girl, “it seems to have 
served the abbess rather right for be- 
ing such a goose. But I’m sorry for 
the poor nuns.” 

“Perhaps they didn’t mind,” sug- 
gested the narrator with a leery 
twinkle in his eye that made Howard, 
who had been keenly enjoying his fer- 
vid oration hitherto, suddenly ache to 
seize him by the collar and shake him. 

The girl said nothing, but turned 
away sharply. 

At that moment the rest of the party, 
after indescribable confusion and argu- 
ment, had decided on their route and 
came up to return the map to Howard. 

“You are wheeling?” said one of 
them, glancing at his recumbent bi- 


“Don’t you find it tiresome?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Are you just over from Mentone or 
all the way from Italy?” 

“Neither. From back there.” He 
waved his hand towards the hills piled 
up inland. 

“Really ?” 

“Tndeed ?” 

The announcement made quite a sen- 
sation. 

“We have very few visitors arriving 
from that side,” observed the self-ac- 
cused poet. “What route did you fol- 
low ?” 

“Just now I come from the shrine 
of our Lady of Laghet, which I reached 
by a wild little path from the most 
picturesque eagle’s nest of a fortified 
village I ever saw—Peillon.” 

“Ah, ah, ah, I see I have discovered 
a brother poet!” 

“Not at all,” said Howard, repentant 
of his momentary expansicn. “Your 
eloquence, Monsieur, was _ contagious. 

But it is true that I like your 
hilltop villages and miracle-working 
virgins better than I expect to like the 
casinos and cafes of Nice.” 

e° yes,” said the Frenchman. 














“They are more poetic. But this, also, 
is life. How long have you been back 
there with the primitives ?” 

“It is two months since I left Aix- 
les-Bains on my wheel, and in all that 
time I have not touched modern civili- 
zation.” 

“Bravo!” cried the poet. 

“Oh cricky!” said one of the sissy 
boys. “I should think you’d be glad 
to get to Nice.” 

“Going to stay long?’ asked the 
other one. 

“T think not. What would a man 
without a dress suit do in Nice?” 

“You might send for your luggage,” 
suggested the first sissy boy, helpfully. 

“Great head, Reggie!” laughed the 
American girl. Then, addressing How- 
ard for the first time, she repeated: 

“Send for your luggage.” 

“To hear is to obey,” he returned, 
and their eyes met. It was neither a 
challenge nor an invitation. It was 
just a glimpse—fleeting, evanescent, 
restful—of far-away Home. 

The walkers moved off. Howard 
stood looking after them for a moment, 
then dropped back on the mossy rock 
where he had been sitting before the 
interruption. 

“Somehow I’m afraid the charm is 
broken,” he said to himself, “and I 
shan’t get back to my Arcadia.” 

* * * * * 

Howard put in several stupid days 
wandering about Nice, bored and 
lonely. He ran across Brun one night 
after the theatre and sat down with 
him at a little table outside the Casino 
to have a petit verre and watch the 
world go by. Howard wanted to ask 
about the rest of the party, but some- 
thing kept him from doing it at first, 
and nothing would have tempted him 
to speak of them after a few minutes 
of Brun’s entertaining, but distinctly 
off-color, chat, as he pointed out this 
and that celebrated demi-mondaine or 
lightly sketched the latest piquant 
scandal whispered about the Grand 
Duke at the third table to the right. 
To do him justice, Brun spoke as a 
philosophic observer of human follies 
rather than as a participator in them. 


. 
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He was never coarse, always witty, 
sharply cynical, almost a moralizer, a 
man of taste, as he would have called 
himself. But now and again a word, 
a flash, a gleam of teeth and eyes made 
Howard think of a satyr Then it 
would be gone so quickly, followed by 
an expression so really refined and in- 
nocent, bon enfant, that Howard was not 
sure but he had imagined it all, led 
astray by some latent race antagonism. 

The next morning he met the sissy 
boys losing francs on rouge et noire at 
the Jetee Promenade. 

“Hello,” they said. 
for your luggage? 
Nice?” 

“Not much,” replied Howard gloom- 
ily. “It’s a mighty slow place for a 
man who doesn’t know anyone.” 

“Easy enough to get acquainted,” 
they began eagerly. “You just—” 

“T don’t care for that kind.” 

“Don’t you really? You want to 
know the society people? Haven’t you 
any letters? Ought always to carry 
letters, you know.” 

“T will try to remember next time,” 
observed Howard gravely. 

“Play golf?” asked the other, who 
was really a friendly lad, and on How- 
ard’s answering affirmatively, he said, 
“Come out to the links with me this 
afternoon. I’ll put you up.” 

Howard accepted, and they ex- 
changed cards with great solemnity. 
Howard made a point of treating him 
as if he were a real man, and the sissy 
boy was evidently flattered. 

Howard hoped the girl with the 
white shirt-waist would be there, but 
she was not. He was long-headed 
enough, though, to know that if he 
stuck to a boy whom she called by his 
first name, he must meet her sooner 
or later. And he really liked golf 
and played rather well, though he was 
out of practice. Then, by good luck, 
just at the end, he met a woman whom 
he had known at home, who appeared 
to be a personage so important that 
he immediately became something of 
a personage himself by reflected light 
—no longer a sissy boy’s chance pro- 
tege, but a man to be cultivated. He 


“So you sent 
How do you like 
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observed the change with silent amuse- 
ment. He had never suspected Mrs. 
Kane of such potency. 

The following night he was in her 
box at the Opera. He looked all over 
the house before he found what he 
was searching for. 

“Do you see that girl in the upper 
row of boxes, all in a shimmer of 
silver, with reddy gold lights in her 
hair? Three, four, fifth, seventh from 
the end. How can they possibly see 
the stage from there?” 

“They can’t. It’s one of poor Mrs. 
Arlington’s economies. She has to 
have a box because it’s the proper 
thing, but she feels she can’t afford 
one you can see from.” 

“Hard lines. Is_ the 
daughter ?” 

“Belle Arlington? 
worth six of her mother. Takes after 
her daddy, I suppose. Who 
are they? The father’s a naval officer. 
He’s on a ship in the Philippines. 
They were out there a while, but 
Madame couidn’t stand the climate, 
so she and Belle came here. She en- 
joys poor health. You know the type. 
Has social aspirations and no money. 
But Belle’s a right sensible, sweet girl.” 

“Will you present me some day ?” 

She laughed. 

“So that’s what you’ve been leading 
up to? It’s very easy. Come to tea 
at my house to-morrow, and I'll ask 
Belle. There’ll be two or three other 
people, but they will be just for filling.” 

He was there first. She came in 
dressed in white broadcloth, with beau- 
tiful, unnecessary furs and a picture hat. 
Daddy must be living pretty slimly 
out in the Philippines, but the result 
was very pretty. 

“Belle,” said Mrs. Kane, “here’s a 
young man who wants to meet you. I 
suppose there’s some story back of it 
that you know, but I asked no ques- 
tions.” 

“Oh, the bicyclist!” she acknowl- 
edged, smiling frankly. Then turn- 
ing to Howard. “I see you sent for 
the luggage.” 

“Yes,” he returned, glancing down 
at his irreproachable afternoon attire, 


her 
Yes. She’s 


girl 
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“but I am inclined to be homesick for 
the flannels and the freedom of the 
road.” 

“Why did you leave them?” 

“IT obeyed orders.” 

“Reggie’s ?” 

“No.” 

“Oh = 

“Let me tell you,” observed Mrs. 
Kane to the girl, “that when Mr. How- 
ard is at home he is a civil engineer 
and builds bridges and railroads and 
all sorts of wonderful things. And 
he does it remarkably well, I’m told. 
He’s been over here to recover from 
a serious illness. I think you and I 
are both American enough at heart to 
prefer a man who does something?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “but I don’t 
really see that my preferences are very 
important—in this connection.” 

“No?” queried the elder woman. “I 
thought they were.” 

“Besides,” Belle continued, demurely 
glancing at the lean, bony, intensely 
virile individual industriously handing 
her the sugar bowl, “I should never 
have taken Mr. Howard for a flaneur 
—even without your guarantee.” 

“Thank you,” he replied, as if he 
meant it. 

“Monsieur Brun says he met you 
the other night.” 

It annoyed him most unreasonably 
that she should be on intimate enough 
terms with Brun for him to report to 
her a chance meeting of the sort. 

“And who is Monsieur Brun?” he 
allowed himself to ask, “besides be- 
ing a poet, an artist, a man of letters, 
a Nicois, and a very amusing talker?” 

“He’s a newspaper man on the staff 
of thé Etoile de Nice. He writes those 
little half-column effusions on the first 
page signed Jacques Juillet.” 

“Why not Antoine Aout or Simon 
Septembre?” 

“Oh, heaven knows! Don’t ask 
me! Sometimes they are poetic little 
reflections on flowers and women and 
the beauties of nature, and sometimes 
they are fierce little digs at a theatrical 
star he doesn’t like or some society 
woman who snubbed him—oh, the 
most cynical things!” 
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“It doesn’t do to offend Jacques Juil- 
let,” said Mrs. Kane. ‘“He’s a ven- 
omous little reptile.” 

“Oh, that’s not a fair way to put 
it!” cried Belle. “He’s not that. He’s 
a great, big, impulsive, overgrown 
child. If anybody does anything dis- 
agreeable to him, he tries to do some- 
thing disagreeable to them. That’s 
quite true. But it’s all open and 
aboveboard. Nothing snaky.” 

“May be,” said Mrs. Kane, “but I 
don’t like him.” 

“And he’s awfully good-hearted. He 
had been roasting one of the singers at 
the opera. She deserved it. She sang 
miles off the key. But he heard a 
story about her private life that struck 
him as pathetic. It wasn’t really, you 
know. It was too—French. But he 
thought so. So he turned around and 
ate his own words and gave her 
column after column of praise and 
made a regular artificial becom for her 
all by himself.” 

“You may be sure he got something 
out of it.” 

“Oh, now, Mrs. Kane, you are preju- 
diced!” cried the girl. 
* * * * * 

As Howard foresaw, the spell was 
broken, and he could nowise get into 
the mood to resume his solitary bicy- 
cling. For his life among the peasants 
he felt the same sort of tender, melan- 
choly regret that one feels for the in- 
nocence of one’s childhood, without 
making any effort to regain it. After 
all, he was goihg home in a few weeks, 
and he might as well spend them in 
this comfortable atmosphere of ex- 
pensive exotics. As Monsieur Brun 
said, this also was life and worth ob- 
serving. 

He met a great many people, but 
the two who had first attracted his 
attention continued to monopolize it 
—the Frenchman, for whom he felt 
alternately a real liking and a positive 
repulsion, and the American girl whose 
very candor baffled him. There were 
moments when he suspected that Brun 
exercised some sort of baleful Svan- 
gali influence over her, others when 
he though she was amusing herself at 
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the too trustful poet’s expense—and 
at his as well. She had several other 
followers of miscellaneous nationalities, 
some of them adorned with titles, but 
he was sure she was amusing herself 
with them. 

“They are very educating. They 
broaden one’s ideas,” she explained 
laughingly to some gibe of Howard’s. 

“You pride yourself on being a cos- 
mopolitan,” Howard reproached her. 

“It’s not a question of pride, but of 
fact. I have lived all over the world 
all my life, haven’t I? I’m not ashamed 
of it. Why should I be? But I dou 
take any special pride in it either.” 

“Where is your home?” 

“Why here, anywhere, nowhere. It’s 
not only that my father’s a naval of- 
ficer, but he is the son of one, and my 
mother is the daughter of another. 
Don’t you see, we none of us ever had 
a home. There isn’t any place on the 
face of the globe where we can’t make 
ourselves at home, find friends, feel 
at home in a way. But the reverse of 
the medal for people who are at home 
everywhere is that they are really and 
truly at home nowhere.” 

“Do you know, that seems a little 
bit sad to me?” he ventured. 

“It is,” she replied quietly. 

“And you will probably stick to the 
tradition and marry a naval officer, 
too?” he continued. 

“Very likely,” she said. 

“Always supposing you escape the 
polyglot viscounts and marquises and 
Provencal artist-poets.” 

“Always supposing { do,” she 
echoed, but there was that in her 
voice which intimated that these per- 
sonalities were an indiscretion. 

The life and the place were begin- 
ning to fascinate Howard. There was 
the delicious climate, neither warm 
nor cold, balmy, caressing, tiede, as 
Brun was always saying, yet surely 
not lukewarm, as the word seemed to 
translate itself. There was the beauti- 
ful stage setting, the mountains, the 
sea, the jagged coast line, the rich, 
warm coloring, intensest blue of sea 
and sky, intensest green of palm and 
pine, dashes of color in the flowers 
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climbing over the villa walls, warm 
yellow stucco of the villas themselves, 
warm red tiles of the roofing, dazzl- 


ing white of the roads. There was 
the ever-present human comedy, the 
coming and going of tourists and sight- 
seers Of all nationalities and all classes. 
There was the semi-submerged world 
very much in evidence, especially after 
nightfall, rubbing elbows quite sur- 
prisingly with real society—le monde. 
And there was this last world to watch, 
with its countless subdivisions of na- 
tionality and rank, from royalty down. 
It was all very well done in its way. 
The machinery by which bored hu- 
manity amuses itself was quite un- 
usually perfect. Yet Howard would 
have tired of it within a week, had it 
not been for those two flesh and blood 
personages moving among the mani- 
kins and what he kept telling himself 
was a purely impersonal curiosity as 
to how their little drama would turn 
out. 

They were all indebted to Paul Brun 
for a_ number of charming excursions 
which they would never have thought 
of themselves, and for putting mean- 
ing into many others which without 
him would have been perfunctory. He 
made an admirable director of picnics, 
with his inexhaustible fund of local 
anecdote and legend, his ready flair 
for the picturesque and dramatic, his 
always smooth and effective, though 
sometimes sinuous, method of dealing 
with livery and restaurant people. 

“He doesn’t pervert the truth from 
any sordid motive of gain or cowardice, 
you know,” Belle explained confidenti- 
ally to Howard. “Nobody is deceived 
by what he says. Sometimes he does 
it to be polite and sometimes he seems 
to be just—exercising his talents.” 

“Lying for the love of it. Yes, I’ve 
noticed.” 

“You shouldn’t call it by our ugly 
Anglo-Saxon name,” she objected. “It 
isn’t fair and it isn’t descriptive. Moral 
qualities have to be translated as well 
as words.” 

“Pm no cosmopolitan,” he 
rather sulkily. 


said 
“Perverters of the 


truth are liars where I come from.” 
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“That’s where you’re narrow,” she 
insisted. “Can’t you feel the influence 
of this soft, warm air on yourself? 
Can’t you feel -it softening your 
speech and your manners?” 

“No!” he assured her with unneces- 
sary emphasis. 

“I do,” she mused. “If I stayed long 
enough, I should be quite, quite dif- 
ferent.” 

“Don’t!” he implored. 

She laughed. 

“But it might be a great improve- 
ment. Why should we be always so 
sure our own way is best?” 

“Let that go!” he cried. “It’s best 
for us surely? Good Lord, look at all 
these imitation things around us! You 
don’t want to be like them? Look at 
these ridiculous French chaps in their 
stiff English clothes talking about 
their cloob and their sporr. Look at all 
these Americans trying so hard to be 
something different from what they 
were intended to be. What’s the use 
of discussing whether roses are better 
than clover-blossoms, whether cab- 
bages are better than pineapples? 
They’re different, aren’t they? And 
they only make themselves ridiculous 
by trying to turn into each other.” 

“You're right,” she said, kindling to 
his unwonted enthusiasm. “You're 
awfully right.” Then she emitted a 
little sigh. “But it’s natural for a 
patchwork quilt to be a patchwork 
quilt, isn’t it? It would be quite arti- 
ficial for it to try to be a white mar- 
seilles spread? And what can you ex- 
pect of a wanderer who has been 
brought up all over the world?” 

“Expect her to hark back to her 
good Anglo-Saxon forebears,” he re- 
plied with more decision than he 
really felt. 

As a matter of fact, he was worried 
about her. Her relations with Brun 
seemed to be growing always more 
and more confidential. What could 
her mother be thinking about? Surely 
she must see that he wasn’t the sort 
of man But Howard could 
hardly interfere. Mrs. Arlington re- 
garded Brun simply as a useful crea- 
ture who managed excursions with 
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due regard to economy and gave Belle 
plenty of practice talking French. A 
foreigner without a title would never 
have occurred to her as a matrimonial 
possibility. And that any man could 
conceivably fail in reverence toward a 
descendant of the Arlingtons and 
Newtons was beyond the scope of her 
imagination. 

Belle herself gave him a sort of ex- 
planation one day of the second place 
to which she always relegated him 
when Brun was present. 

“He harmonizes so perfectly with 
the landscape, you know. He’s part 
of it. Now you—you are always so 
aggressively separate from it.” 

_ “Say a discord and be done with 
ay 

She smiled and did not deny it. 

It was true that he impressed her in 
that way. He lacked color. His fea- 
tures looked hard and flinty. She had 
no doubt of his integrity, of his ster- 
ling worth. She had a notion that his 
inner nature was by no means prosaic, 
but his speech was. Brun, on the other 
hand, this child of the sun, with his 
lips like a ripe cherry and his eyes like 
melted fire, with his constant flow of 
words and his constant surge of emo- 
tions, with his quick sympathies, his 
cheap generosities, his childlike vani- 
ties—why, he was a living poem, which 
she was reading with keenest delight! 
He had no reserves. But what are re- 
serves for anyhow? He was alive, 
alive to the finger tips, and he made 
everything around him alive. He 
peopled the hilltop castles with Grim- 
aldis and Lascaris, picturesque robber 
barons pilfering strangers and oppress- 
ing their own people till their people 
rise up and burn them out. He cov- 
ered the Ile Saint Honorat with cells 
of holy hermits keeping alive the tra- 
ditions of Christianity through the 
darkest of the dark ages, sending out 
Saint Patrick to convert the bar- 
barians of far-away Ireland and trans- 
plant the snake story, which really be- 
longed to Sainte Marguerite of the 
neighboring islet. He made the Man 
with the Iron Mask pace up and down 
his island prison, real and baffling and 
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mysteriously fascinating. He called 
up the old troubadours and the Courts 
of Love. He told her about the Pro- 
vencal poetic revival, introduced her to 
Mistral and read aloud to her the peas- 
ant epic of Mereio, rejoicing in her ap- 
preciation of its flavor. He told her 
the stirring, if somewhat apocryphal, 
story of Catherine Segurane defending 
the citadel of Nice against the Turks 
whom perfidious Francis of France had 
called in as his allies. She had never 
before felt herself part of a life so 
rich and many-colored. She was fas- 
cinated clearly. Howard groaned in 
spirit. But what could he do? 

“Tiede et fecond,” he burst out once 
in an aside to Belle, as Brun was de- 
livering a rhapsody on the rare Pro- 
vencal rain that was spoiling an ex- 
cursion for them, “all he says could be 
boiled down to those two words! He 
is one grand vibration of sex conscious- 
ness. I wonder if he ever forgets for 
one little instant that he represents the 
fecond male principle or that those 
tiede, moist, red lips of his were created 
to kiss women?” 

“Does he impress you that way, too?” 
she said, with a quick side-glance. 

That “too” was the most comfort- 
ing word she had ever let fall. But 
neither her tone nor the circumstances 
encouraged him to pursue the subject, 
and he felt he had been skating on 
thin ice in saying so much. 

The day after this incident the plans 
of the Arlingtons were all suddenly 
changed by a cable from the Philip- 
pines. Belle’s father had been in- 
valided home. They were not to be 
alarmed. It was not serious—just too 
much tropics. But he would be glad 
to have them meet him on his arrival 
in California. 

There followed much calculating 
and consulting of steamer schedules. 
Thomas Cook’s young man nearly had 
nervous prostration before Mrs. Ar- 
lington was through with him. They 
finally decided on a steamer sailing 
from Cherbourg in about a week. 
Howard felt a certain satisfaction in 
knowing they would leave Nice before 
he did. He would have hated to go 
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off with that international romance un- 
finished. He had some wild thoughts 
of getting his ticket exchanged for the 
steamer the Arlingtons were going 
by. But it seemed foolish. What was 
he after? He didn’t want to get mar- 
ried, he wasn’t in love with Belle Ar- 
lington, she didn’t like him as well 
as she liked Paul Brun—and Mrs. 
Arlington would probabbly change 
her mind at the last moment and go 
by a different line anyhow! 
* * * * * 

It would be hard to say what led 
Howard’s footsteps up to the cemetery 
the afternoon before the Arlingtons 
were to leave. He had been to call, 
and Mrs. Arlington had told him that 
Belle was out walking with Brun, that 
they had gone for a last look at Nice 
from the cascade on the Chateau hill. 
He was not trying to follow them, he 
told himself, else of course he would 
have gone to the cascade on the Cha- 
teau hill. He had no earthly reason to 
suppose they would visit the cemetery 
behind it. Indeed, it was extremely 
unlikely. 

He sat down on a balustrade that 
commanded a large view and smoked 
cigarettes and thought melancholy 
thoughts. The cemetery was deserted 
after a solitary, black-gowned woman 
had visited her dead and gone away. 
The sky was aquiver with blueness 
overhead, and Nice down below there 
was very much alive. But these 
people in the ground didn’t care. 
Gambetta lay yonder—By George, that 
was just the sort of a fellow Paul Brun 
was! He hadn’t thought of the re- 
semblance before. Howard didn’t 
know much about Gambetta beyond 
what he had gathered from “Numa 
Roumestan,” but he knew enough to 
be sure he didn’t like him. Garibaldi, 
now, who was also buried here, was 
a very different type. And yet 
Hello, who were those people just ap- 
pearing on the terrace below? So they 
had come this way after all! It was 


too far to call to them. Should he go 
down and join them? Supposing they 
did not want him? 
where he was? 


Why not stay 
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They had entered one of the sub- 
courts of the cemetery, surrounded by 
a covered marble walk and wall. The 
dead were crowded into every avail- 
able inch of ground, into vaults under 
the walk and niches in the wall. Why 
had they come there and what was 
Brun pointing out? Then it flashed 
on him. Brun had told him once that 
his mother was buried in this ceme- 
tery. 

“The cad!” he exclaimed to himself. 
“The pathos of it! He is taking Belle 
to introduce her to the sacred ashes, 
and he hopes by dropping a ftiede tear 
on them to make them fecond enough 
to touch Belle’s heart!” 

The two sat down on the marble 
steps, and Paul began talking very 
earnestly. Howard struggled against 
the feeling that he was eavesdropping. 
Certainly he was in no danger of over- 
hearing what they said or of guessing 
at it from the expression of their faces. 
Certainly they were in an entirely pub- 
lic place, and he was the first-comer. 
Still there remained the fact that they 
were unconscious of his presence. If 
he had been sure Belle was quite mis- 
tress of the situation and didn’t wish 
to be interrupted, he would have slid 
down quietly from his perch and gone 
away. If he had thought Belle needed 
his protection, no fear of giving of- 
fense would have kept him from joining 
them instantly. But he didn’t know, 
he didn’t know. So in spite of himself 
he sat still, and in spite of himself his 
eyes (after he had fixed them else- 
where) always returned to the two fig- 
ures. 

Obviously it was not a mere casual 
afternoon chat they were having, nor 
a disquisition on the beauties of the 
view or the historical associations of 
the place. Brun was talking very 
earnestly, leaning towards her as he 
spoke, and little by little drawing 
closer to her. Belle moved back once 
or twice, but not so much as he ad- 
vanced. Oh, he was talking for him- 
self all right! He was not the man to 
miss taking advantage of this tete-a- 
tete. What could Mrs. Arlington have 
been thinking of? Didn’t she know 
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the absolute impropriety of this un- 
chaperoned jaunt from the French 
point of view? Of course in a cos- 
mopolitan city like Nice the freedom 
from constraint of American girls was 
more or less understood. Many things 
were permitted them without ques- 
tion which would have been a mat- 
ter for scandal in a French girl. But 
this. Mrs. Arlington ought to 
have seen that this was carrying it 
too far. 

Howard was suffering a very acute 
form of torture. He was watching, 
with his hands tied by his lack of right 
to interfere, a clean-souled girl being 
hypnotized by—Oh Lord, was it pos- 
sible that she cared for him?—that -this 
was a romance to her?—that she didn’t 
see the unspeakable sordid fleshliness 
of it? It was no business of his.. He 
had no right to interfere. She would 
regard it as a great piece of imperti- 
nence. Good God, Brun had taken 
hold of her hand, and she was letting 
him keep it! 


Howard jumped down from the bal- 
ustrade, intending to leave by the other 
road. He had no right to interfere, 


but he could not stay to see it. And 
then, in spite of himself, something 
drew him down on their side of the 
hill. After all, it was a public place. 
He had a perfect right to pass that 
way. She might be displeased at the 
interruption, but what did her dis- 
pleasure matter to him? 

During the two or three minutes he 
was walking down the path, they were 
hidden from him, and he did not see 
them again till he was in their en- 
closure—within a few feet of them. 
Then all his wrath against Belle died 
away. She was as white as a ghost. 
She held herself rigidly away from 
Brun—eyes, body, expression, all be- 
tokening antagonism. Yet she still al- 
lowed him to hold her hand, and there 
was a pathetic little quiver at the cor- 
ner of her mouth, a look of terror in 
her eyes. It was exactly like a bird 
fluttering around a snake. The poor 
little thing was fighting to the end, 
but foresaw defeat. And he was still 
talking, still pleading, pouring out in 
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words of fire his primitive male hunger 
for her, compelling with his eyes, ca- 
ressing with his voice, his moist lips, 
red like a ripe cherry, always suggest- 
ing kisses. 

She saw Howard first, snatched her 
hand free and jumped to her feet, her 
face flushing scarlet. But above and 
beyond her embarrassment, her ex- 
pression was one of intense relief—as 
at an unhoped-for escape from press- 
ing danger. Brun choked down an 
imprecation and clothed the nakedness 
of his soul as rapidly as he might. 
The primitive hate of the primi- 
tive man when another comes be- 
tween him and the woman he is pursu- 
ing blazed in his eyes as they rested on 
Howard, who lifted his hat, bowed 
and made as though he would pass on. 

“Wait,” cried Belle chokingly. “Mr. 
Howard, will you do me a favor? Will 
you take me home?” 

“Of course I will,” he said, as though 
the request were the most natural thing 
in the world. 

“T am to consider this my dismissal 
then?” said Brun, pressing close to her 
and ignoring Howard. 

“Why, yes, it seems clear enough, 
doesn’t it?” she replied quite fearlessly 
now. 

“May I not see you again before you 
leave?” 

“There is no use. 
painful.” 

“You know what this means to me? 
I have told you? You have considered? 
There is nothing left for me but a 
yawning hell of hateful dissipation into 
which I plunge to drown recollection 
of the might-have-been—and at the 
end, pouf! Un coup de pistolet—” 

“Oh, come, Monsieur Brun,” she 
laughed, “you wrong yourself. shall I 
tell you what you will do? You will 
go over to the monastery on the Ile 
Saint Honorat. You will get the abbot 
to let you sleep in a cell overnight and 
play at vigils and austerities. You will 
walk along the strand all by yourself 
and pick up a sea-shell and hold it to 
your ear and write an exquisite little 
poem about it for the Etoile de Nice— 
and then you will be quite cured !” 


It could only be 
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“Mademoiselle is pleased to amuse 
herself at the expense of her servitor,” 
he replied, drawing himself up to bow, 
with his heels together and toes turned 
out, as he had learned in the army. 
She had touched his pride, and he 
would trouble her no farther. 

When they were alone, Howard no- 
ticed that she seemed hardly able to 
walk. She was positively tottering. She 
was pale as death again Very for- 
mally he offered her his arm and with 
equal formality she declined it and 
struggled on without help. He had 
never been so rigidly ceremonious with 
her as now. He had a feeling that the 
smallest liberty would seem as if he 
thought her less worthy of respect be- 
cause of what he had happened on. 
He was aching to take her in his arms 
and comfort her like a child. He knew 
she was on the verge of tears. But 
what right had he to assume that if 
the touch of Paul Brun was profana- 
tion, his would be merely fraternal 
sympathy? 

They walked home in silence, and 
at the door, Belle held out her hand, 
saying, “I am very grateful to you.” 
And he replied, “My dear child, it is 
I who am grateful to the lucky chance 
that brought me there.” And so they 
parted. But Howard went to Cook’s 
office and changed his steamer. 

* * * * * 


It had been a rough passage, but it 


was nearly over. They were within 
twenty-four hours of New York, and 
the raw, bleak wind dashed the spray 
in their faces with true American en- 
ergy. * 

“How far away it all seems,” Belle 
was saying to Howard as they leaned 
on the rail together watching the heave 
of the water, “—Nice, you know, and 
life there! I can’t realize it. It must 
have been a_ previous’ existence. 
How could I ever have liked 
Paul Brun?” (It was the first time 
his name had been mentioned between 
them.) “He seems simply odious to me 
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now. We can’t understand people of 
another race except superficially. In- 
heritance goes deeper than environ- 
ment. You were so right about that.” 

He did not wish to insist upon his 
rightness. 


“Do you feel the American quality 
of this air?” he asked, willing to talk 
about something easier. 

“Do I feel it? Why, I’m breathing it, 
drinking it, reveling in it! I can feel 
the brace of it down the whole of my 
backbone. I can feel the clean rush of 
it through my brain, blowing out the 
old-world cobwebs I’ve been gathering. 
It’s like drinking liquid life. Why, this 
is where we belong. Nothing else mat- 
ters. Nothing else is real.” 

“Thank you for the plural. 
harmonize better here?” 

“Oh, yes, you tone in perfectly.” 

“No discords?” 

She shook her head. 

“And you?” 

“T feel in touch with home, too. But 
I don’t know whether home will teel 
in touch with me. I dare say I’ll still 
have to be an alien.” 

“What are you calling home?” 

“The whole of that.” She pointed 
vaguely ahead. “The United States.” 

“You're all right, but the home’s too 
big. You can’t make it fit. I have 
thought a lot about what you said once 
—that a person who is at home every- 
where is at home nowhere. I want you 
to pick out one particular spot for a 
real home.” 

“What spot?” 

“My spot.” 

“Oh, what for?” she parried, with a 
woman’s instinct to gain time. 

He cast about wildly for a reason 
and could think of nothing but, 

“So I won’t have to keep on being 
sorry for you.” 

“That’s the most absurd reason I ever 
heard,” she said. But the proof 
of the reason lies in its convincing- 
ness. 


Do I 





PLANNING A NEW PLEASURE PARK FOR 
GREATER BOSTON 


By GEORGE F. HOWELL 


for the past few years that among 
the needs of New England two 
have stood out very prominently and, 
although at various times, a number 
of attempts have been made to fill these 
needs nothing of a definite nature has 
been accomplished. That the results 
were negligible was not, however, the 
fault of the public-spirited citizens who 
endeavored to forward the several 
movements inaugurated, but rather the 
result of conditions then prevailing. 
One of these needs is for a popular 
and scientific aquarium worthy of a 
section whose fisheries represent an 
annual catch valued at more than ten 
million dollars. While the other is for 
a large public zoological park open 
freely to the sightseeing plain people 
and at the same time offering a field 
for scientific observation and experi- 


| has been universally conceded 


“dent. 


ment particularly with a view to ac- 
climatization of species. 

Although zoological collections are 
to be found at Providence, Auburndale 
and other places in New England, these 
are small and at ‘best offer but limited 
opportunities to scientists, while such 
a park as that inaugurated in central 
New Hampshire by the late Austin 
Corbin is too inaccessible to be use- 
ful to the mass of people. 

There is fortunately at this time a 
reasonable certainty that both these 
lacks will be supplied through the ac- 
tivities of the Massachusetts Zoologi- 
cal Society, which owes its in- 
ception primarily to the personal 
efforts of Alexander Pope, and of 
which Dr. Charles S. Minot of the 
Harvard Medical School is presi- 
The Hub has long wanted to 
see animals—not simply the lions of 
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the social season or the beasts of the 
visiting circus, but permanent exhibits, 
situated in physical circumstances re- 
sembling their native habitat as closely 
as possible. Visitors to the sea. coast 
towns from Stamford to Eastport often 
express surprise that no such insti- 
tution as the Battery Park Aquarium 
at New York has ever been created in 
Yankeeland. Exhibitions of dead fish 
the western sees in plenty, as he 
prowls about the odorous but fascinat- 
ing T wharf in Boston or along the 
harbor front of Gloucester or Port- 
land. Skeletons of marine specimens 
he notes in the museums of natural 
history of Boston, Salem, and Cam- 
bridge. But the chance to see sport- 
ing about in clear, pure sea water the 
grey, green, and brown fishes of the 
North Atlantic, the scarlet, blue, and 
saffron tribes from tropical waters, and 
the plunging, playful cetacea of sub- 
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Arctic and Arctic, is denied him here, 
and for this he must look forward to 
his stay in the American metropolis— 
unless, perhaps, he has seen exhibits of 
this sort at the remarkable aquarium 
in Dertoit, supplied with sea water 
from a thousand miles away. 

The organization is now in existence 
and well formed which has advanced 
these two projects to a point where 
their realization in the immediate fu- 
ture appears certain. Its objects are 
the establishment of an _ extensive 
zoological park in the Middlesex Fells 
where for some time a tiny nucleus of 
a zoo, maintained by the Metropolitan 
Park Commission, has attracted thou- 
sands of visitors every fair Sunday or 
half-holiday, and of an aquarium on 
Farragut Avenue at Marine Park, the 
sightly reservation at the tip of the 
peninsula which parts Boston harbor 
from Dorchester Bay. 
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The Massachusetts Zoological So- 
ciety has for its forebears and exem- 
plars almost numberless associations of 
the same general character in other 
cities, of which the Zoological Society 
of Iiondon, England, is the oldest and 
most famous. In the middle nineteenth 
century these associations of persons 
interested in the formation of living 
collections of animals sprang up all 
over Europe. In nearly every in- 
stance the society early secured the 
co-operation of the state or munici- 
pal government which agreed to fur- 
nish and maintain the site on condi- 
tion that the association would sup- 
ply the animals. ‘The exhibits are 
secured sometimes by direct purchase, 
sometimes by soliciting gifts, as from 
representatives in the colonies or in 
foreign countries. 

The outcome of this co-operation has 
almost everywhere been felicitous. 
One of the delights of living or visit- 
ing in not only the larger European 
capitals, but also in such cities as 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Am- 


sterdam, and Dublin, is the opportunity 
freely or for a nominal fee to become 
familiar with the habits of wild crea- 
tures in the local zoological garden. 
Abroad a city of half a million people 
unprovided with a zoological garden 
would be regarded as hopelessly want- 
ing in facilities for the instruction and 
amusement of its inhabitants. 
Following the outlines of organiza- 
tion in these European associations, 
and of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety, which in fifteen years’ time has 
created in the Bronx borough of that 
city the most magnificent zoological 
park in the world, the Massachusetts 
Zoological Society was projected in 
the spring of 1904. Its incorporators 
were William Lyman Underwood, Ed- 
ward G. Gardiner, Samuel J. Mixter, 
Alexander Pope, Herbert Parker, 
Charles Sedgwick Minot, Outram 
Bangs, and John C. Phillips. The ob- 
ject, as stated in the constitution, is “to 
raise funds to establish and maintain 
a zoological park in the vicinity of 
Boston, in the state of Massachusetts.” 
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Dr. Minot, who is also president of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, 
was elected president; Col. John E. 
Thayer and Dr. Henry P. Bowditch, 
. vice-presidents ; Dr. Edward G. Gardi- 
ner, secretary. At the present writ- 
ing the board of officers remains as 
originally elected with the exception 
that the late Dr. Gardiner has been 
succeeded by Frederick W. Coburn as 
secretary. 

This society took up a portion of 
a comprehensive scheme which the 
Boston Society of Natural History 
had reluctantly dropped in 1894 under 
stress of the financial stringency then 
prevailing so it is seen that the pro- 
ject at present proposed is not exactly 
new. As a matter of fact if the second 
largest center of population in the 
United States is still without a respect- 
able collection of living objects of na- 
tural history at a time when many 
even of the smaller American cities 
outside of New England have secured 
such exhibitions for the entertainment 
and instruction of their population, there 
at least has been no lack of a carefully 
prepared plan for giving Boston what 
other cities have. The one great pro- 
ject, the lost opportunity as it appears 
to many Bostonians in or approaching 
middle life, was that which culminated 
in a report made in 1889 by the Na- 
tural History Society to the Park Com- 
missioners of the City of Boston. To 
this definitive formulation of a scheme 
which for breadth and scientific intel- 
ligence has perhaps never been sur- 
passed anywhere—and which doubt- 
less was too complete for the compara- 
tively limited resources of the com- 
munity at that date—the society has 
been led by suggestions contained in 
the working out of the metropolitan 
park plans in the office of the elder 
Olmsted. Part of the grand aesign 
of this leader of American landscape 
architects had been to place in one of 
the more accessible parks such an ani- 
mal garden as had been established in 
his own earlier creation, Central Park, 
New York City, as well as an aquarium 
similar to the one since installed in 
the old circular fort at Castle Garden 
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in the same city. 


Places for zoological 
gardens and aquarial parks were desig- 
nated in Mr. Olmsted’s designs of 
the early eighties and in pursuance of 
his ideas the Society of Natural His- 
tory, at the advice of the municipal 


government, worked out some ex- 
tremely interesting outlines. 

Their scheme, broadly, was for a 
zoological garden at Franklin Park, 
then in process of development in the 
Roxbury district of Boston, for a salt 
water aquarium, including open air 
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fish ponds,.at Marine Park, which had 
been laid out in South Boston in 1883, 
and for a fresh water aquarium at 
Jamaica Pond, then lately included in 
the reservation known as Jamaica Park. 
The elaborated plans were feasible 
enough on paper and perhaps they 
would not have been too extensive for 
a city the size of Boston except that con- 
ditions were already preparing for the 
great financial depression of 1893, which 
hit New England harder than any 


























other section of the country. Local 
investments in western railroads were 
beginning to undergo the change that 
has taken the headquarters of so many 
of these enterprises from Buston. The 
political situation in the city proper 
was distressing. The welling up of 
local pride and patriotism that is now 
being experienced was not even in pros- 
pect. Metropolitan consciousness had 
only begun to appear while the spirit 
that is now welding a lot of country 
villages into one of the world’s largest 
and most cosmopolitan cities had hard- 
ly been evoked. Consequently, al- 
though the Society of Natural History 
presented attractive designs, such as 
the drawing for a South Boston aquar- 
ium by Sturgis and Cabot, and al- 
though a vigorous appeal was taken to 
the public for subscriptions, so little 
was accomplished that in 1894 the en- 
tire scheme was summarily dropped. 
This renouncement was in some re- 
spects not altogether unfortunate. For 
one thing it enables the Massachuset!s 
Zoological Society, formed for a single 
purpose, to start with the benefits of 
experience that was not available 
twenty years ago. And, furthermore, 
since that time a new conception of the 
“zoo” has grown up. Most of the col- 
lections: of living animals in Europe 
are located in comparatively small areas 
of urban parks, not exceeding thirty 
or forty acres, as a rule. ‘They are 
zoological gardens rather than zoolog- 
ical parks—a distinction which na- 
turalists regard as very important. 
Since 1889 this country has wit- 
nessed the creation in New York City 
of a real zoological park, one of more 
than 200 acres in extent, where the en- 
closures are so ample and the natural 
advantages of the location so well pre- 
served that overcrowding of animals, 
inevitable in a menagerie or garden, is 
quite unknown. For the purpose of 
the zoological garden which the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History pro- 
posed to found in Franklin Park not 
more than perhaps twenty acres would 
have been available, in a reservation 
already used for athletic purposes and 
unprovided with a sufficient supply of 
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running water. The establishment, in 
brief, of a smelly little menagerie in 
this park, while it might have given 
some pleasure to some of the people, 
would have meant untold suffer- 
ing for the animals, and its politi- 
cal aspects, in the conditions existing 
in the early nineties, might have been 
as malodorous as its physical condi- 
tion. Similarly the aquarium as then 
proposed would have started with an 
unnecessary and expensive separation 
of the marine and fresh water exhibits 
which, according to recent experience, 
are much better conjoined in the same 
plant. 

The Massachusetts Zoological So- 
ciety began its work with an inquiry 
into the possibility of securing from 
the Metropolitan Park Commission the 
use of a properly prepared and reason- 
ably extensive tract in one of the out- 
laying parks of the community. In 
December, 1904, the following letter 
was addressed to the commissioners : 


“To the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sioners: 

“Gentlemen :—Last spring the Mas- 
sachusetts Zoological Society was in- 
corporated for the purpose of establish- 
ing a zoological garden or park in the 
vicinity of Boston. In view of the 
great cost of maintaining tropical ani- 
mals in this climate, the society does 
not contemplate a typical zoological 
collection, but rather a collection of 
hardy northern animals, such as bears, 
deer, otter, beaver, etc., which need 
but slight protection in winter. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee are of 
the opinion that the Stony Brook res- 
ervation near Readville would be an 
excellent place for such a collection, 
and will be glad to know if the Metro- 
politan Park Commission will allow it 
to be used for such a purpose. 

“Also, whether if such a collection 
were established there, the commission 
would allow an entrance fee to be 
charged on certain days; all money so 
obtained to be used for maintenance of 
the collection. 

“Further, the executive committee 
will be glad to learn whether the Park 
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Commissioners can contemplate ac- 
cepting and maintaining such a collec- 
tion after it has been established by 
this society, and if legislative action 
be necessary, would the commission 
favor such legislation. The officers of 
the society are, President, Charles 
Sedgwick Minot; Vice-Presidents, Dr. 
Henry P. Bowditch and Mr. John E. 
Thayer; Treasurer, Rev. James Ells. 
“Yours very truly, 
“(Signed) EDWARD C. GARDINER, 
“Secretary.” 


The favoring attitude of the present 
head of the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission, Mr. W. B. de Las Casas, was 
shown in his letter of reply, dated 
December 22, 1904: 


“Dr. Edward G. Gardiner, 

“131 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 

“Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter 
of December 12th, and confirming 
statements made to you and Mr. Pope 
at a conference with the Metropolitan 
Park Commission on December alist, 
I am asked by the Commission to say 
that the idea regarding the establish- 
ment of a zoological garden or park 
in the neighborhood of Boston, ex- 
pressed in your letter to this Board, 
is of very great public interest and 
that we will be very glad to make an 
investigation of the matter in the hope 
that it may prove practical to allow 
the establishment of such a Zoo in the 
Metropolitan parks and, preferably, as 
you suggest, in the Stony Brook Res- 
ervation. We will also be glad to con- 
sider the matter more in detail as you 
are able to furnish details. Should 
our conclusions be favorable we will 
be glad to approve the presentation of 
the matter by you to the legislature 
for special authority to enable us to 
receive and maintain your gift. 

“Very truly yours, 
“(Signed) W. B. DE LAS CASAS, 
“Chairman.” 


As the question of sites was studied 
expert opinion veered from Stony 
Brook Woods, a reservation of about 
450 acres south of Boston, to the 
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Middlesex Fells, the extensive and 
beautiful forest reservation of 3,000 
acres laying in Medford, Malden, Mel- 
rose, Winchester and Stoneham to the 
north. Upon the advice of Director 
W. T. Hornaday of the Bronx Zoologi- 
cal Park, it was decided to lay out a 
complete plan for very extensive col- 
lections of animals, even if at the out- 
set, as seemed probable, a start would 
have to be made with a comparatively 
small section of the total scheme. 
The idea, of course, was to avoid patch- 
work and needless changes of scheme. 
Accordingly a relief model was made 
for a park to cover a tract of about 
200 acres in the southern part of the 
Fells, near the head of Forest Street, 
Medford, and attracted much attention 
while on exhibition at the Boston— 

I9I5 exposition in the old Museum of 
Fine Arts building, during November, 
1909. 

The right of the Society to arrange 
with the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion for the use of this tract was 
secured by the passage in 1907, largely 
through the efforts of Representative 
Norman H. White of Brookline, of 
House Bill No. 422, an act “To author- 
ize the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion to provide grounds for a Zoologi- 
cal Garden in the Middlesex Fells Res- 
ervation and to permit the Massachu- 
setts Zoological Society to keep Ani- 
mals, Plants, and Specimens there and 
exhibit the Same.” ‘The character of 
the permission is indicated in the two 
sections of the act which state respec- 
tively: 

“Section 1. The Metropolitan Park 
Commission is hereby authorized to set 
apart a suitable tract of land within 
the limits of the Middlesex Fells Res- 
ervation, so-called, with sufficient ap- 
proaches thereto, for a zoological gar- 
den, and to allow the Massachusetts 
Zoological Society the use of the same, 
rent free, subject to such rules and 
regulations as said Metropoitan Park 
Commission may establish therefor. 

“Section 2. Said Massachusetts Zo- 
ological Society is hereby authorized 
to establish and maintain upon the land 
set apart in accordance with the pro- 
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visions of section one, of this act, a 
zoological garden for the purposes for 
which said corporation was: estab- 
lished.” 

This measure carried no appropriation 
for making the grounds suitable for 
receiving collections of animals or for 
policing and otherwise maintaining 
them. That defect it is now designed 
to correct, if possible, at the forthcom- 
ing session of the legislature. Meas- 
ures to that intent have been adopted 
by a committee of the Zoological So- 
ciety acting in conjunction with the 
Metropolitan Park Commission. 

Precisely as the panic of 1893 put a 
quietus on the earlier attempts to es- 
tablish zoological and aquarial gardens 
in Boston so the panic of 1907 all but 
eliminated the scheme of establishing 
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a zoological park. Estimates of the 
probable cost of suitably preparing 
the grounds at Middlesex [ells had 
been obtained from the engineer 
of the Park Commission while some- 
what more than fifteen thousand dol- 
lars in conditional subscriptions were 
pledged by public-spirited citizens. 
Popular interest was well aroused 
and everybody realized how backward 
Boston had been and hoped the 
plan would succeed. But the in- 
tervention of the financial depression 
stopped all proceedings, and until Oc- 
tober, 1909, the Zoological Society was 
moribund and practically nothing was 
done. 

Meantime George E. Parkman had 
died leaving a very large residuary 
estate, the income of which, in accord- 
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ance with the codicil appended in 
1887, was to be applied to the im- 
provement of parks then in existence in 
the city of Boston. That meant that 
the city fathers would be empowered 
to expend very considerable sums of 
money, if they should choose to do so, 
upon such collections of living ani- 
mals and fish as other cites have within 
their borders. A proposition was made 
in the fall of 1908 by a former mayor 
of Boston to create out of the Park- 
man fund a zoological garden in Frank- 
lin Park. Mindful of the objections of 
experts and holding it reasonably cer- 
tain that eventually the state of Mas- 
sachusetts would do its part in com- 
pleting the project at Middlesex Fells 
the Massachusetts Zoological Society 
offered as a counter proposal that a 
portion of the Parkman money be ex- 
pended upon an aquarium at South 
Boston. This was the idea underlay- 
ing the resolution to appropriate eighty 
thousand dollars brought in the board 
of aldermen early in November of 1908 
by Mr. J. Frank O’Hare of South Bos- 
ton, the understanding being that the 
Zoological Society would serve as 
trustee of the aquarium thus created. 
Almost simultaneously with these hap- 
penings the Boston landscape architect, 
Herbert J. Kellaway, who had taken 
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MODEL OF PROPOSED AQUARIAL GARDEN AT SOUTH BOSTON—EXHIBITED AT THE BOSTON 
1915 EXPOSITION 





charge of the public parks exhibit at 
the Boston—igI5 exposition, secured 
the gratuitous co-operation of Willard 
Brown, an architect, in making a model 
for an aquarium building ‘at Marine 
Park, following out Mr. Olmsted’s 
original idea. This plan, a model of 
which was on exhibition at the Bos- 
ton—IQI5 exposition, consists of a 
tract of land on Farragut Road, City 
Point, of almost eleven acres, contain- 
ing three sheets of water for seal pools 
and the like of about four and one- 
quarter acres in extent and of depth 
varying from four feet to twenty feet. 
While the walks shown on the model 
are not actually existing, the founda- 
tions for the same have already been 
prepared, and the expense of the 
grounds is thus seen to have been al- 
ready taken care of. 

Opposite the area between Second 
and Third streets a high plateau has 
been left to receive the building. This, 
as proposed, consists of a central 
domed hall with gallery for the ar- 
rangement of specimens, from which 
may be obtained views down the mu- 
seum on either side, the one for marine, 
and the other for fresh water collec- 
tions. Here will be found specimens, 
skeletons, types and diagrams of all 
that goes to make up the two branches 
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of aquatic life. In the center of each, 
and also in the great central rotunda 
are large pools for living specimens. 

From each of the museums is en- 
tered the aquarium proper. Passing 
down the long, dimly lighted, vaulted 
central space are seen on either side 
brightly lighted pictures of marine 
life in all its ceaseless activity. Marine 
plants and animals of the North At- 
lantic, all named, described and of 
great interest to all persons living on 
our seashore; fauna from Southern 
waters, with its brightly colored, and 
strangely shaped specimens, all of the 
utmost interest to the student and the 
pleasure-seeker alike. 

Whether the municipal authorities 
in creating an aquarium will follow 
Mr. Brown’s sketch as-representing the 
kind of aquarium Boston ought to 
have in operation by 1915 in all its 
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details, remains to be seen. ‘That it 
is worthy of adoption is, however, con- 
ceded by numerous experts. Some 
kind of collection of living fish at 
South Boston is already assured. The 
Massachusetts Zoological Society will 
start with the inestimable advantage 
of having as adviser in the project Pro- 
fessor E. L. Mark of Harvard, who for 
many years has been director of the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search and from which the New York 
Aquarium has received many of its 
choicest specimens. In following out 
its other plans the Society will have the 
assistance of such ornithologists as 
Col. Thayer of Lancaster, of so dis- 
tinguished an anatomist as Dr. Minot, 
of naturalists like Mr. Underwood, Dr. 
Smith, Mr. Thomas Barbour and many 
others. 





Hon. NORMAN H WHITE 














CASTING BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


By MILDRED NUTTER FROST 


AT HAYES came out of the 
post-office, climbed into the 
wagon, and clucked to the old 

mare, which presently jogged off at 
a comfortable amble, the wagon rattl- 
ing cheerily behind. Every one in the 
village knew Nat Hayes’ old gray 
mare and the peculiar rattle of his wa- 
gon; and what was more, they all liked 
Nat, and nodded a greeting or passed 
the time o’ day as he went by. And 
then they would smile knowingly at 
each other—yes, Nat had got his letter 
. right, and they were mighty glad 
of it. 

So the two old cronies—the horse 
and the man—jogged along, and as the 
houses grew fewer, the man fell to 
dreaming—pleasant dreams they were 
that every now and then would wrinkle 
up his face so that the valleys around his 
mouth would all run up hill; and then 
he would chuckle and slap his knee. 
Fortunately the mare knew her way, 
knew just how far to turn out for 
the big rock at the entrance to the 
lane, and how to slow down when she 
went over the rickety bridge by the 
brook, and just how wide a curve she 
must make as she entered the barn. 
Then she stopped and waited, and 
when nothing happened, she turned 
her head around and whinnied. Nat 
looked up in surprise. 

“Jiminy, Susie, how’d you get here 
so quick? But, there, when I get to 
thinking about that leettle gal, well, 
well:” and he climbed out and began 
hurrying through the chores. It didn’t 
take him:long ; and presently his cheery 
“Halloa, Mother” sounded outside the 
kitchen door. 

Rebecca was there to greet him with 
an eager questioning light in her eyes. 

“Tt’s all right, Mother, I’ve got the 
letter.” 





The little square table was already 
spread, and the last rays of the sun 
were playing across the old blue china 
—Mother’s wedding set; and Mother 
was just pulling from the oven a pan 
of puffy, hot biscuits. Nat was es- 
pecially fond of hot biscuits. 

“Mother, we’d better not read it till 
after supper, had we?” said Father, a 
wistful negative in his voice. 

“Oh, let’s not wait. Let’s read it 
now.” 

That was the way they always did, 
but they always went through the little 
play first. It was Father’s way, be- 
cause he didn’t like to ask Mother to 
keep the supper waiting for him. 

So Mother pulled her spectacles 
down from the top of her head, fitted 
them on the top of her nose, patted her 
hair into its accustomed smoothness, 
and took the letter from Father. Her 
hands trembled just a little with eager- 
ness, as she carefully clipped off a tiny 
sliver from one end of the envelope, 
only the teentiest bit for fear of cutting 
the letter. She read it out loud, hold- 
ing it up by the window to catch the 
lingering light ; and Father leaned over 
her shoulder, his faded eyes relighted 
and straining eagerly to follow Mother 
down the page. It was written coarse 
on purpose for the old eyes and the 
spectacles. Occasionally Mother’s 
voice quavered, and Father passed the 
back of his hand over his eyes, as they 
read of some success of their little 
girl. 

“Of course she isn’t really our little 
girl,” Father would say in a half plead- 
ing, half deprecating voice, as if to 
exonerate himself from claiming what 
didn’t belong to him. 

“Oh, well,” Mother would answer, 
“it’s just the same.” 

And when they sat down to supper, 
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the biscuits tasted ever so much better, 
even if they weren’t exactly hot. 

After supper Mother went into the 
“front room” and brought out a box; 
it was a chocolate peppermint box, 
Father had brought from the store. 

It had been a long time since they 
had looked at the pictures in the box, 
almost three weeks. Mother carefully 
turned the contents upside down so 
they could begin at the bottom, be- 
cause that was where the baby pictures 
were. Each was done up carefully in 
white tissue paper to keep out the dust 
and light. The first was a little da- 
guerreotype, taken soon after old Sal 
had come to live in the village, bring- 
ing her small charge, Isabel, a mere 
baby then, just beginning to walk; not 
a mere baby, after all, though, but a 
very remarkable one, every one 
thought, with the most wonderful big, 
brown eyes, so deep and dark and 
sparkling, that it seemed as if she 
must see more than other people. 

The next was when she was a little 
five-year-old, with sunny fly-a-way 
hair, mischievous eyes, and lips just 
quivering to laugh. 

“Jiminy, Mother, seems ’s if I could 
hear her crowing because she’d beaten 
me in a game of ‘Everlasting.’ But 
land’s sakes, she was allus up to her 
tricks. I'll never forget the way she 
fooled me one day when I was driving 
along home. I’d got along about half 
way up the long hill, when I heered a 
bird singing, and stopped the old nag 
to listen—for’t was mighty sweet—and 
I peered in among the trees to see if 
I could see the purty creetur, when 
out jumped Isabel from behind a stone 
laughing fit to split. ‘Oh, Uncle Nat, 
you thought it was a bird. I fooled 
you that time;’ and then she jumped 
into the back of the wagon and had 
me by the ears before I could say Jack 
Robinson. I pretended I knew who it 
was all the time and was just looking 
to see where she was hid. She caught 
the reins out of my hands and said, 
‘Now, Uncle Nat, you play you’re my 
coachman. Fold your arms, sit up 
straight, look right ahead, and we'll 
make Aunt Rebecca think we’ve just 
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arrived from Skinamadoo.’ Gee whiz, I 
bet she’s got royal blood in her, for 
she looked like a queen, and she just 
enjoyed the play as if it had been the 
real thing.” 

There was a little kodak picture of 
Isabel rocking her doll to sleep, taken 
about the same time, which was 
Mother’s especial pet. She was such 
a serious little mother, all love and 
tenderness. ‘That was the way she 
looked when she smoothed Mother’s 
hair back when her head ached. 

Then there was the picture when 
she graduated from the village school. 
They both loved this picture, the deli- 
cate, tremulous lips, they eyes half 
sparkling with the triumph of the 
moment, half dreamy with unknown 
expectations. 

There were many more, but all of 
Isabel, excepting one; that was Miss 
Whitney, Isabel’s fairy godmother. 
Four years ago, it hardly seemed pos- 
sible now, Miss Whitney had been 
visiting in the town, and had sung all 
summer in the little, old, white meet- 
ing house, just to help them out. It 
was in the Sunday school that she had 
discovered Isabel, her sweet, strong 
voice standing out from all the others. 

One day when Nat went into the 
store to buy a piece of “caliky” for 
Rebecca, he overheard Miss Whitney 
talking about Isabel. He hadn’t any 
cotton to stuff into his ears, as he said; 
and so, while he was waiting, he just 
sat down by a tub of cheese and list- 
ened. And then he went home and had 
a long talk with Rebecca. 

“She said as how if she could take 
Isabel to Europe with her, and have 
her voice ‘cultured or cultivated or 
raked over or something of the sort, 
she’d be a regular Pereppy of Jenny 
Wren. No, that wasn’t it; what in 
time was it she said?” 

“Jenny Lind,” suggested Rebecca. 

“Oh, yes, Jenny Lind. Well, o’ 
course I butted in and asked how 
much it ’ud cost, and then I just took 
the trail for home a-chewing over the 
idea.” 


Rebecca dropped her sewing, pushed 




















her glasses up over her hair, and ejacu- 
lated: 
“Well, I declare, Nat Hayes, of all 


the things! I’d miss her dretful, but 
there, she’s got her life to live, and I’m 
an old woman. I cal’late old Sal 
would be right glad to be well rid of 
her for a spell. I’ve heard her grumbl- 
ing of late and saying as how it would 
be a burden to keep a growed girl that 
didn’t do nothing to earn her living, 
and she hoped she’d either get married 
soon or go into the factory.” 

“T want to know!” ejaculated Nat. 

“And do you know, what she’d said 
had set me to thinking that if old Sal 
didn’t want Isabel, perhaps she’d let 
us adopt her, and then we’d have her all 
our own; but there, your plan would 
be a sight better for our little Isabel, 
and maybe we can have her when she 
comes home again.” 

“Jest so, jest so, Rebecca. We'd 
miss her a heap, but she ought to have 
a chance, and we could spare some of 
that money Uncle ’Rasmus left us just 
as well as not.” 

That practically settled it; and after 
much talking and planning and revis- 
ing of plans, arrangements were finally 
made, and Isabel left for Europe. 

And now for the last four years the 
weekly letter had been the principal 
event in their daily lives. The village 
had been all stirred up over Isabel’s 
departure, and there were not a few 
who were still skeptical. ‘They liked 
Nat, and enjoyed seeing his pleasure in 
the letters, but they felt doubtful about 
the wisdom of such a course. Chief 
among them was Miss Remember 
Stevens. When she heard of Isabel’s 
protestations of gratitude, she tossed 
her head in disgust. 

“Oh, well, it’s all right for her to 
say that now, but you just wait, Nat 
Hayes, and see if you hain’t made a 
fool o’ yourself. As long as she wants 
your money, she’ll be all honey, but 
when she’s got her larning, she’ll put 
on her furbelows and won’t even know 
you. You just wait afd see.” 

Nat only smiled at such remarks. 
He felt sure he could trust his little 
girl, big girl, he said he would have 
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to call her now; and her letters still 
rang true. Perhaps they did have more 
“larning” in them, but there was the 
same little girl down at the heart of 
them. All Isabel’s letters were care- 
fully tied up with one of her old pink 
hair ribbons they had found in the barn, 
and every month the money was sent 
to pay expenses. 

After all the pictures had been looked 
over, and been carefully rewrapped and 
once more arranged in their accus- 
tomed order, Mother put the box away, 
and then sat down beside Father for 
a last rehearsal of the letter before go- 
ing to bed. 

About the middle of the next week Nat 
had to make an extra trip to the village 
for some grain. He went into the post- 
office as usual and was surprised to 
find an official-looking long envelope 
in his usually empty box. He opened 
and read the letter, then reread it, and 
read it again, and finally put it into 
his pocket, and went out and mechani- 
cally clambered into the wagon, too 
dazed even to cluck to the mare, which 
started off of her own accord. Nat 
didn’t seem to notice his friends who 
called out their accustomed greetings, 
and the men at the store looked at each 
other in inquiring perplexity. What 
could be the matter with the habitu- 
ally lively Nat? At home Nat did up 
the chores as if in a dream, and then 
sat down on a milking stool and tried 
to collect his thoughts. He sat there 
a long time, till Rebecca, becoming 
troubled, came out to see what was 
the matter. The sight of Rebecca 
brought him to himself. 

“No, I ain’t sick, but that there scala- 
wag of a bank cashier has stolen our 
money and took to his heels. Jiminy, 
I’d just like to get my nippers on him. 
You bet he’d have to do some tall 
thinking about then.” 

It was a dreadful blow to Rebecca, 
but she tried to be brave for Father’s 
sake. 

“Well, there ain’t no use trying to 
pick up spilt milk. We allus got along 
all right afore we had Uncle Rasmus’ 
money, and we never used none 0’ 
that for ourselves, and have allus laid 
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up some in the bank besides, so I guess 
we'll get along.” 

But even although they might get 
along themselves, they feared they 
should not be able to get together sufh- 
cient ready money to send Isabel, and 
they could not bear the thought of dis- 
appointing her. This fear, however, 
they did not mention, not even to each 
other, but quietly went about their 
work as usual. Yes, quietly, that 
was the difference between the present 
and the past. Rebecca did not sing 
so much as had been her custom, and 
only when she saw Nat coming toward 
the house would she strike into one of 
the cheery old songs they both loved. 
Even then, do the best she could, the 
words would come slower and her 
voice grow more quavery. 

And as Nat went along the street, 
the neighbors, looking after him would 
say: 

“Well, well, Nat is beginning to grow 
old. Why, he used to be as lively as 
a cricket.” 

For a month or two the necessary 
money was forthcoming as usual, but 
things went badly that spring. A 
heavy drought set in, threatening the 
small fruit crop. Day after day Father 
carried water way from the pump to 
the garden patch, until his poor old 
back refused, and he was laid up in the 
house almost a week with the “rheu- 
matiks.” And in the meantime the fruit 
dried on the stem without even filling 
out. But the drought kept right on. 
Great, heavy clouds would roll up and 
pass over. Standing in the old hill pas- 
ture, Nat could see it raining off in the 
distance, but it never came near his 
farm. The other crops were failing, 
one by one. 

One night Nat had a long talk with 
Rebecca. There was no use putting 
it off any longer—the facts must be 
faced. They would not have as much 
as five dollars to send Isabel next 
month; and, aside from Isabel, they 
needed money for themselves. The 
crops they usually exchanged for 
groceries had failed, and this year they 
would even have to buy some of the 
staples they usually raised. The only 
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way to raise money was on the farm. 
It hurt Father to do it. The farm had 
been in the family since the sixteen 
hundreds, and had never been mort- 
gaged before. But this was only the 
beginning of trouble. The winter was 
long and unusually hard, and three 
cows, one after another, fell sick and 
had to be killed. Then Mother took a 
severe cold, and had a long, hard at- 
tack of pneumonia, so that they had to 
have a trained nurse and a specialist 
from the city. 

“Everything is greased for you when 
you begin to slip down hill,” said 
Father, dropping heavily into a chair 
one day, and tossing Isabel’s letter into 
Rebecca’s lap. 

“T don’t know where we’re going to 
get any more money to send our girlie,” 
he groaned. “Isaac Fairweather is 
threatening to foreclose if we don’t pay 
up.’ 
“Well, Father, don’t worry,” said 
Rebecca. “We’ve done the best we 
could, and there ain’t a man that could 
have worked harder than you have, and 
we ought to be thankful we are alive.” 

But when they read the letter, they 
were very much surprised. They 
hadn’t expected Isabel quite so soon, 
but there it was: 

“Don’t send me any more money, 
Uncle Nat. I’m coming home. I’m 
going to sing in Boston in Grand 
Opera in April. I want you both to be 
sure and come to hear me sing, for you 
said you would be the first to hear me 
when I returned. Now you must keep 
your promise—sure. Don’t disappoint 
me. Then I’m going back to the farm 
with you. I cannot wait to see the 
place and your dear faces.” 

There was’ much more to the letter, 
but Father broke in. 

“Jiminy, what are we going to do? 
We may be in the poor house then, and 
what'll she say? Lucky she don’t want 
any more money. ‘To-morrow was the 
day to have sent it, and I’ve been fret- 
ting about where I was to get it. She 
wants us to come to Boston to hear 
her sing. Oh, how I wish we could go, 
—but I’m afraid it would have to be 
on a shank’s mare; camp out on the 











Common, and beg for our meals. Oh, 
Mother, Mother, we’ll have to give it 
up.” 

Letter after letter came from Isabel 
telling of her disappointment in not 
seeing them, and begging them to be 
sure and come right away. At last 
Isabel’s companion, Miss Whitney, 
came. She heard the news when she 
arrived at the little Maine town, and 
was fully informed when she saw 
Uncle Nat. She begged of them to go 
with her to Boston the next day, say- 
ing that Isabel had looked forward dur- 
ing all her hard work to this event. 
It would not cost them anything. She 
had the tickets, and Isabel would look 
after them and come home with them, 
as this was the last performance in 
Boston. How could they refuse? At 
last Nat exclaimed: 

“Well, Mother, we might as well 
be killed for an old sheep as a lamb. 
Let’s go. We will have one good time 
before we go to the poor house. Get 
our your wedding dress and my swal- 
low-tail coat, and we’ll go and hear our 
girlie sing.” 

After he had once decided, he threw 
all care aside and was like a boy, in 
his eagerness. Mother was just as 
pleased, only she did not say so much. 
She was all in a flutter of excitement. 
She had never been to Boston. How 
all the town would talk! And what 
fun it would be to be able to tell the 
women at the sewing circle all about 
Boston and Grand Opera! She had 
just been aching to have something to 
equal Mrs. Totman’s stories about her 
girl’s doings at boarding school. She 
flew around, sweeping and dusting and 
putting things to rights, and when 
Miss Whitney protested that she would 
tire herself all out, she said: 

“Land sakes, Miss Whitney, I 
wouldn’t leave this house, not in this 
shape. Mercy, supposin’ we were 


killed in one of those dreadful acci- 
dents; I wouldn’t have the neighbors 
see a speck o’ dirt, not for worlds.” 
The next morning Nat was up bright 
and early, calling: 
“Come, Mother, we mustn’t miss the 
coach.” 
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They were both ready and dressed 
an hour before time to start. He and 
mother had a lovely ride, until all of 
a sudden they came upon a wreck 
which delayed them a number of hours. 
Nat tried to advise and help. 

“Why couldn’t you have had your 
weather eye out and prevent this acci- 
dent? You might have postponed it till 
I got to Boston. If I hadn’t these togs 
on, I could lift more than a dozen 0’ 
those critters; they act as if they were 
paid by the minute, and were trying to 
manufacture more than sixty to the 
hour.” 

At last arrangements were made so 
they could proceed; and when they 
reached Boston, Miss Whitney said 
there would not be time to go to the 
hotel, but that they must go at once to 
the opera. 

“Ts she going to sing in the town 
hall or the church?” inquired Rebecca. 

“It’s in the theatre,” said Miss 
Whitney. 

“Oh, Jiminy, you'll be turned out of 
church, when Parson Black hears 
you’ve been to the theatre.” 

“But, land sakes, Father, we can’t 
go home and not hear her sing, and if 
it don’t hurt her, perhaps it won’t hurt 
us, just foronce. We'll keep thinking 
it’s a church, and you know it says, ‘As 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ ” 

They were soon being ushered into 
a box at the theatre, and Miss Whitney 
left them to go and tell Isabel they were 
there. 

“This doesn’t look much like a 
church,” said Nat, as he glanced 
around the house. 

“You'll have to do a heap o’ think- 
ing. Just look at that lamp; not much 
like our tallow dip; it’s so dazzling. 
Take your bonnet off, Mother. All 
the other women are bare headed. We 
must watch and do as other people 
do, so girlie won’t be ashamed of us. 
Just look at that wash tub trimmed 
with white feathers coming through 
that far door. A woman is under it. 
See! She’s taking it off. My, she 
better get a nigger to help carry it.” 

“If my hat isn’t in style, my dress 
is. Look at that lady coming down 
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the aisle. Her dress is made just like 
mine,” said Rebecca. 

“She isn’t so pretty as you are,” 
said Nat, patting her cheek. “Look 
at that miss with her. She’ll have the 
rheumatiks. I might throw her my 
muffler. She better pull her skirt up 
around her neck same as you do when 
you go out to feed the pigs.” 

“Oh, Father, do keep still. You'll 
make me laugh right out in church.” 

“Church, oh, Jiminy, that’s too good. 
Keep on thinking. Whew! Look at 
this crowd coming on the platform; 
the circus is coming, hear the band.” 

Isabel had been anxious all the after- 
noon, and when it came time to leave 
and go to the theatre, she seemed 
much depressed. They had not come. 
What could have happened? She was 
peeping behind the curtain when she 
almost shouted, for they were in the 
box opposite. How she wanted to 
fly to them, but it was almost time to 
go before the audience. She would 
have to wait. She trembled with emo- 
tion. Oh, if the theatre would only 
disappear and leave her at the old 
farm, sitting on the hassock watching 
Aunt Rebecca knit and Uncle Nat 
read the newspaper. But how they 
had changed! The tears came into her 
eyes. Had she been away so many 
years that they looked so much older? 
She watched their eager faces, and 
could almost imagine what they were 
saying. Stiddenly an arm was thrown 
around her and Miss Whitney said: 

“They are here, and I have been 
looking for you everywhere, I’ve 
much to tell you when I can have a 
little time. There, you must go now.” 

Nat and Rebecca stood spellbound, 
watching everything, when suddenly 
the house broke into a tumult of ap- 
plause. 

“What’s going on now? Look at 
that angel coming on the platform. 
Oh, she most takes my breath away. 
My, she’s looking at us, and smiling. 
She’s waving her roses at us. No, it 
can’t be; yes, it’s Isabel, it’s Isabel. 
Oh, Mother, it’s Isabel.” 

They stood there unmindful of the 
crowd, crying like two children. 
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“We can’t call her girlie any more, 
she’s a grown-up lady. She’s singing, 
Mother ; look at her.” 

Isabel sang as never before. It al- 
most seemed as if the gates of Paradise 
opened and, as Uncle Nat had said, an 
angel came forth. The people held 
their breath, and when she had fin- 
ished, the house fairly rang with the 
applause. After acknowledging this, 
she took her roses and tossed them into 
the box at Father and Mother, as if to 
say, “I owe it all to them, dear souls.” 
Another storm of applause shook the 
building, for the papers that day 
had printed the story of the love and 
sacrifice of two old people in Maine 
who had made it possible for the new 
singer to study, and they all knew at 
once that these two must be the people 
referred to.’ Every eye was turned to 
them. ‘There they stood, oblivious to 
every one but Isabel. Rebecca hugged 
the roses as if they had been _ Isabel 
herself, and Nat was laughing and 
clapping as if it was at town meeting. 

“Jiminy, we'll all have corns on our 
hands if we keep this up long.” 

After this the audience found as 
much pleasure in watching the hox 
as listening to the opera, for Nat and 
Rebecca saw no one but Isabel, and 
they watched her with tense, yearning 
eagerness. Finally it was all over, and 
Isabel was called before the curtain. 
She sent for Nat and Rebecca, saying 
she wanted them. They went where 
they were led, and soon found them- 
selves before that vast audience. Isa- 
bel threw her arm around Aunt Re- 
becca’s waist, and held Uncle Nat’s 
hand, while the people fairly went 
wild. Flowers were thrown at them 
from evefy quarter, and there was 
hardly a dry eye in the house. 

“Jiminy, Isabel, I’ll have to get you 
out of Boston, or they’ll eat you up,” 
said Uncle Nat, a trifle huskily, 
straightening up a little with proud 
satisfaction that his little Isabel 
should be the object of such applause. 
Aunt Rebecca said nothing, but she 
clung close to Isabel, and her eyes 
were brimming as she looked up half 
shyly, half wonderingly, at the beauti- 

















ful young woman by her side. In 
their utter lack of self consciousness 
neither of them could comprehend that 
they had anything to do with the 
cheering. Tired and exhausted, they 
soon found themselves in _ their 
room at the hotel. Isabel had kissed 
them good-night, but they were too 
much excited to go to sleep immedi- 
ately. 

“It seems as if I was lying on air. 
I reckon I won’t miss the feather bed,” 
said Father; and they never did, for 
they neither moved nor woke until 
Isabel knocked on the door the next 
morning. 

“Jiminy, where am I, Mother? Get 
up. Where are we? This isn’t the 
poor house.” 

They soon joined Isabel, and after 
breakfast went out to see Boston; and 
the next day started for home. Old 
Sal had died two years before, and 
Isabel was going to live with them. 
When they reached the little Maine 
town they called home. Nat was sur- 
prised not to see more out. He felt he 
had been away a long time, and he 
thought every one would be out to see 
Isabel. As the mare climbed the last 
hill and the old farm came in sight, 
Isabel exclaimed : 

“This is lovely, to be home once 
more. I’m so happy.” 

“We'll have a game of ‘Everlast- 
ing’ to-night, and you may win if you 
can, Miss Isabel. I’ve been practic- 
ing since you’ve been away,” said Nat. 

“All right, Uncle Nat, only I warn 
you, beforehand, that you'll have to 
look out for your laurels, for I won't 
have any more mercy on you than I 
used to have. Do you ever play 
‘Bridge’ here, Auntie?” 

“Land sakes, Honey, I haven’t 
played it since your birthday party, 
ten years ago, but I can sing it yet— 
‘London Bridge is falling down, fall- 
ing down, falling down.’” 

“That’s fine,” said Isabel, laughing 
heartily. 

As they came in sight of the house, 
Nat was quite excited. 

“Jiminy, Mother, the house is 
lighted. I hope old skinflint hasn’t 
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taken possession. He said he was com- 
ing down to-night, but | told him to 


keep away. | didn’t want to see him 
till I had to go. Well, if he’s in that 
house, I’ll pitch him out. Hurry up 
your old nag, Elnathan; it seems as 
if we’d never get there.” 

But they did, and when they opened 
the door, they stood dumb with amaze- 
ment, for it seemed as if the whole 
village was there to welcome them 
home. ‘The table, enlarged for the oc- 
casion, was bountifully spread, and to 
break the spell they all began to sing: 


“Home again, Home again, 
From a foreign shore.” 


“Well, this does beat all, Isabel; I 
reckon they are glad to see you; and 
I am glad enough to see them instead 
of old skinny.” 

Such a merry evening as they had. 
Nat and Rebecca seemed to forget 
their care, and were as young as the 
rest. Nat was telling a funny story, 
when someone came and whispered 
that Mr. Fairweather wished to see 
him a minute. Isabel heard the name 
and followed Kim out into the entry, 
for Miss Whitney had told her the 
whole story and she had come pre- 
pared. As soon as Nat saw the man, 
he exclaimed: 

“IT told you not to come here to- 
night. I wanted to enjoy my last night 
here in peace. Oh, Isabel, why did 
you come out?” 

“T knew you were in trouble, Uncle, 
and I thought perhaps I could help 
you. What does this mean, Mr. Fair- 
weather?” as she saw Nat was com- 
pletely broken down. 

“It means that I hold a mortgage 
on this place, and I shall be compelled 
to foreclose to-morrow morning if he 
cannot pay.” 

“Cannot you give him a little more 
time? You know he will do his best, 
and perhaps I can get so that I can 
help him,” said Isabel. 

“She hasn’t any money 
thought the man. 

“IT would if I could, but I need 
money badly, and I cannot wait any 
longer.” 


now,” 
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“I am told you have large sums in 
several banks.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Oh, never mind. As you do have 
so much, it seems as if you could wait 
just a little while longer.” 

“IT am sorry. Nat is a good fellow, 
but if I am to have the place, the 
spring work ought to begin soon.” 

“Have you forgotten the time when 
your barn was burned, and Uncle 
worked until he nearly dropped, help- 
ing you? It seems as if you might 
show a little kindness to him.” 

_Isaac winced under this examina- 
tion. 

“l’m only wasting time. I’d help 
him if I could, but I must have the 
money or the farm to-morrow.” 

“Have you the papers?” 

“Ves,” 

“How much is it?” 

Isaac told her. 

“Get the pen and ink, Uncle; we 
might as well settle it to-night, and 
then we'll sleep better.” 

“What, have you got the money?” 
said Isaac in astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Isabel. 

“Why didn’t you tell me so at first ?” 

“I thought I would give you a last 
chance to redeem yourself.” 

Uncle Nat was so astonished he 
could hardly move. Isaac was so cha- 
grined, he could scarcely speak, for he 
really did not care so much for the 
money as the farm. He had wanted 
that for years, and now, when he 
thought he had it, it was going to 
slip away from him. Isabel went in 
after the pen and ink. 

“Here is the money, Uncle; it’s all 
yours. I haven’t needed all you sent 
me, but I kept it, fearing to hurt your 
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feelings. I didn’t want you to think 
I was growing independent and wished 
to be rid of you, and I knew I could 
make it right with you when I re- 
turned. Now pay him off and we’ll be 
happy once more.” 

Isaac took the money and signed. 
and handed over the papers. As soon 
as the door closed, Nat grasped Isa- 
bel by the hand and broke down com- 
pletely. Rebecca had missed them, 
and came hurrying out and found them 
in tears. 

“Oh, what is the matter? I thought 
we were going to be happy to-night.” 

“T never was so happy in my life,” 
said Nat. “These are tears of joy; 
and the house is ours, the mortgage 
is paid, and we haven’t got to go to 
the poor house; and, Oh, dear, just 
thank Isabel, she did it all.” 

“Oh, Auntie, I'll tell you about it 
later; let’s go in now and have a jolly 
evening.” 

Auntie couldn’t understand it, but 
Nat was happy, and she must be so 
also; and when the neighbors de- 
parted for their homes, there were two 
very happy old people left at the farm; 
happy because the dear old home was 
theirs once more, and because Isabel 
had returned to be their very own. 

“Oh, Jiminy,” said Nat, as the last 
team rattled across the bridge; “I 
wonder what Miss Remember thought 
to-night. The day you went away she 
told me that you wouldn’t know us 
when you had your furbelows on. I 
wish she’d seen you at the theatre, 
all silk and jewels, standing before 
that immense crowd, holding Mother 
and me by the hand. Whew! It most 
took my breath away.” 
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THE WIZARD OF NEW ENGLAND DEVELOPMENT 


By CLAYTON M. JONES 


HEN the sturdy English ex- 
plorers and adventurers in 
their ignorance of the ex- 


tent of the country sailed up the 
rivers of New England in an endeavor 
to find a passage through to the 
Pacific, they encountered a series of 
rapids and falls which obstructed their 
course. The falls of these streams 
which impeded the progress of the 
crude vessels were looked upon as only 
another of the numerous impediments 
which offered themselves on every 
side to the conquest of the country. 
But the history of these rapids of 
New England is as romantic as the 
story of the discovery of the New 
World. To tell the story: of the water- 
fall is to tell the story of the race, so 
closely are they woven together. 
Before the white man set foot on the 
western primeval wilderness the rap- 
ids of the rivers tumbled boisterously 
over the rocky slant; the time-worn 
mountains rose, perhaps, in the dis- 
tance,to form the background of a pic- 
ture of fascinating wildness and aban- 
don. In all the ages no white face had 
yet appeared to view the grandeur of 
the scene and when he did appear he 
was too intent in subjugating a wild 
and hostile country with his pigmy 
man-power to stop for an instant to 





cast even a dubious prophecy that 
the massive strength of the rivers, 
which so contemptuously whirled 
his canoe out of its course and 
broke the paddle in his hands, should 
some day be harnessed to do work of 
men in cities far away; to light the 
streets and the homes, to run the fac- 
tories, the street and traction cars 
whirling millions of passengers yearly 
across the self-same country over 
which he so slowly and laboriously 
fought his way. 

But these things have come to pass. 
The mystic Indian legends of the 
river, telling of rites and sacrificial cere- 
monies, have given place to the ro- 
mantic story of the white man, of how 
he has harnessed the turbulent flood 
to do his bidding and transmuted its 
mighty strength to wires carrying it 
far away to the places of their own little 
physical efforts. 

It is true that eventually the settlers 
designed crude water-wheels’ with 
which they made the water-falls grind 
the corn, but the little power which 
they could thus extract from the rapids 
had to be used on the spot where the 
falls were located. It could not be 
sent to the villages and cities which 
were springing up and which were be- 
ing located with reference to harbors 
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and trade routes. So it was that when 
James Watt invented the steam engine 
and factories started up in England 
the people in New England were not 
long in abandoning the energy of the 
river for the energy stored up in coal. 

And why was it? Simply because, 
although power could not be trans- 
ported, coal could be carried to the 
place needed and there used to create 
steam for the steam engine. In this 
manner the villages and cities were not 
dependent upon the river, and the fac- 
tories and towns could be located with 
reference to the seaports and railways, 
because, wherever located, power de- 
rived from the coal could be made on 
the spot. 

It was James Watt, then, who was 
the great original emancipator of slav- 
ery. He made it possible for the race 
to substitute coal-power for man-power, 
and the infinite energy stored up in 
the coal-beds of the continent used to 
take the place of the pigmy energy of 
men meant that hereafter the race need 
not consume every working hour in 
which the sun gave light in the mere 
effort to keep themselves alive. It 
meant more comforts; more necessi- 
ties; more luxuries and,above all,more 
recreation and more time to think of 
more ways to make the natural forces 
of nature do the drudgery of the world. 

And so this new-found method of 
using the energy of coal diverted at- 
tention from the mighty power con- 
tained in the rushing rivers. People 
were too busy in using this new 
weapon for the conquering of a new 
country. ‘They saw in it a means to 
real freedom. For in the new world 
the gaunt shadow of poverty which had 
pursued the race like a nightmare from 
the beginning of its existence, was as 
much in evidence under a new and un- 
tried form of government where men 
were called free as it had been in the 
Old World under the scepter of kings 
and the sway of monarchs. A half cen- 
tury of American independence had 
elapsed and it was evident that declara- 
tions and constitutions could not make 
men really free while they held in their 
hands the tools of serfs. 
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And now do we begin to see how 
wrapped up the river was destined to 
be in all this cosmos of industrial and 
political forces? For where town 
sites were located near water-falls the 
river still ran the mill or supplemented 
the steam plant. Far from the towns 
and cities, however, the water-falls 
were untouched, they tumbled in their 
primeval solitude as they had done be- 
fore the white man set foot on the con- 
tinent. Still the silver thread of the 
river was connecting each advance 
step in civilization until finally, like a 
spider’s web, its ramifications were 
destined to touch in a greater or less 
degree every phase of American life. 

But the discovery which was to make 
possible the use of the falls of the river, 
wherever located, had not yet come. 
The missing link which was to connect 
the river in the wilderness to the mills 
in the cities had not yet been discov- 
ered. 

In the meantime great strides were 
being made along the line of trans- 
portation and agriculture. In England, 
the steam engine had been abandoned 
as a method of locomotion because it 
was not sufficiently perfected to com- 
pete with horses, and George Stephen- 
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son, the builder, was called “The crazi- 
est man in England.” In this country 
Morse and his “New England” tele- 
graph were sneered at as were the 
Wrights and their flying machine in 
our own times. Howe had not invented 
his sewing machine, Hoe his printing 
press, nor Deere his steel plough. 
Stoves, matches and oil lamps had not 
as yet come into existence. Petroleum 
was peddled around in bottles as medi- 
cine and iron was $75 a ton. 

But as the increasing population of 
England, pressing harder and harder 
on the means of subsistence that came 
from the limited land of an island, 
had created the necessity which had 
evolved the steam engine, thereby mak- 
ing possible the exchange of manufac- 
tured articles for food stuffs, so, in 
this country, had arisen an insistent 
want for a way to do agriculture on a 
large scale in order to gain a grain 
surplus to send to Europe. The meth- 
ods of the settlers coming from the 
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land of the sickle and the wooden 
plough were not sufficient. But no 
new way had been invented until the 
momentous year of 1831, when three 
achievements along the lines of elec- 
tricity, transportation and agriculture 
marked the coming epoch of pros- 
perity. 

Cyrus McCormick had been work- 
ing for several years on the problem 
of the reaper and in 1831 he drove his 
first crude but workable machine out 
on a hillside farm in Virginia. ‘The 
application of machinery in this man- 
ner to the cutting of grain gave as 
great an impetus to agriculture as 
Whitney and his cotton gin had given 
to cotton growing in the South thirty- 
eight years before. 

In 1791 less than two hundred thou- 
sand pounds of cotton had been ship- 
ped out of the country; in 1800 nearly 
twenty million pounds went over sea. 

Three years previous to Eli Whit- 
ney’s invention, Samuel Slater had set 
up a cotton spinning factory, with 
complete machinery after the English 
models, at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
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on the Blackstone River. At this point 
the first undershot wheels were also 
installed to turn the spindles of the 
cotton mills in an area destined in the 
future to contain many square miles 
of mills. It is therefore seen how 
vitally the rivers of New England con- 
tributed to her prosperity even before 
the days of power transmission. The 
invention of a Connecticut school mas- 
ter in the South had to be assisted by 
New England rivers before the raw 
cotton could be made into the com- 
pleted textile. 

So while the clicking blades of Mc- 
Cormick’s reaper were severing the 
thongs which had bound Hunger and 
the race together with the first strands 
of yellow wheat, the rivers of New 
England were proceeding to clothe the 
people so cheaply that none were so 
poor that they could-not afford to buy 
the cotton cloth. 

In the same year of 


1831 Peter 
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Cooper anticipated the growing de- 
mand for transportation by solving the 
problem with the abandoned tools of 
Stephenson. Peter Cooper built the 
first locomotive in the United States. 
It appeared simultaneously with the 
reaper. It weighed less than a ton, its 
boiler being about the size of a flour 
barrel and its flues made of gun barrels. 
It was the first application of steam to 
transportation in this country. 

During this time while the enormous 
number of horse-powers of the rivers 
had been going to waste because there 
was no way to bring the power to the 
cities where it could be used, Faraday, 
back in England, had been slaving ten 
vears in laboratory in an effort to in- 
vent some way to produce a continuous 
flow of electricity. Finally, in this 
same year of 1831, he discovered that 
he could generate a current of electric- 
ity in a loop of wire by revolving it 
transversely between the poles of a 
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magnet. The variation of the compass 
needle of his galvanometer connected 
in the circuit heralded the coming of a 
new order of things, the extent and 
possibilities of which Faraday himself 
did not even dream. 

In fact the full commercial develop- 
ment and importance of this great dis- 
covery did not appear until the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in our own 
days. 

In the meantime, Peter Cooper’s 
little flour barrel engine had developed 
into a 1500 horse-power locomotive 
running on steel rails at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour, and improvements 
in the reaper had greatly increased its 
efficiency and capacity. The develop- 
ment of Faraday’s great discovery was 
so slow, however, as to be practically 
at a standstill. In those days the 
growing railroads were enabling people 
to transport goods and food-stuffs to 
distant places. Morse’s telegraph was 
being perfected, so that gradually 
people were enabled to _ transmit 
thought considerable distances; but 
years were to elapse before Faraday’s 
discovery was sufficiently developed so 
that people could transmit power from 
the place where it was manufactured 
by the steam engine instantly to the 
place of application. The power had 
to be used on the spot where it was 
made. So the streets were lighted by 
gas and oil lamps and the street cars 
were drawn by horses instead of elec- 
tricity being made to do the work. 

New England was settled and de- 
veloped without that greatest of ac- 
quired human abilities—the ability to 
transport power. The system of elec- 
trical distribution had not arrived. It 
was not until 1883 that the first alter- 
nating current generators were in- 
stalled for the purpose of electric light- 
ing and not until the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, ten years later, that the 
country at last comprehended the pos- 
sibilities of power as applied to trac- 
tion lines, street cars, lighting and fac- 
tories. It was not until ten years ago, 
with the first developments at Niagara 
Falls, the installation of immense water 
turbines weighing many tons and the 
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rising price of coal, that people saw 
a new vista open up before them which 
stretched their imaginations to the 
limit. 

Faraday’s discovery had opened up 
a tremendous field of hitherto un- 
touched energy. And best of all, un- 
like the coal beds, it was not depleted 
by use but could be conserved by 
proper reservoirs and the protection 
of the timber on the water-sheds so 
that the flow of the streams and there- 
fore the power production would be 
steady and of maximum output. Know- 
ing the benefits which the race had de- 
rived from harnessing the energy con- 
tained in the coal beds, people were 
able to cast predictions as to the pos- 
sible benefits to be derived from the 
harnessing of the energy of the rivers 
through this new ability to transmit 
power. 

This, then, is the story of how the 
river has come into its own. ‘The 
great water-falls were once admired 
for their beauty alone. Now it is 
seen that when the coal resources are 
exhausted they will be looked upon 
as the sole barrier between the race and 
slavery as the explorers seeking the 
North-West passage looked upon them 
as the barriers between the Atlantic 
and the great ocean to the West. 

So important to the race has the 
river suddenly become that legislation 
is on hand on all sides to conserve its 
flow. The Boston Merchants Asso- 
ciation has recently passed a resolu- 
tion urging action to prevent the de- 
struction of forests on the high water- 
sheds of the White Mountains. An 
estimate of the unconserved flow of 
New England streams, or such a vol- 
ume as ig available during the nine 
months of an ordinary dry year, shows 
that there is a tremendous total of 
600,000 horse-power as yet undevel- 
oped on New England streams. 

It is stated on good authority that 
a practically economical flood-flow 
conservation would practically double 
the present available water-power out- 
put. There are over four hundred mil- 
lion dollars invested in manufacturing 
interests in the streams in New Eng- 























land, which start on these water-sheds, 
and these interests employ about two 
hundred thousand operators, pay 
wages of three million dollars a year 
and have a yearly output of about 
sixty million dollars. On the Con- 
necticut River alone there are three 
thousand mills. The government has 
already spent three million dollars in 
aiding navigation on the several rivers 
tributary to the White Mountains. 
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northern and middle States, where 
dams were located because they af- 
forded good mill sites and not because 
they utilized the most of the available 
fall. Here and there between these 
past developments may yet be found 
good sites with ample fall unutilized 
and those in the upper reaches or re- 
mote from transportation facilities 


still await development. 
The power requirements of the New 
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These figures are interesting because 
they show from a power and transpor- 
tation standpoint how important the 
problem of the river has become. 
Theoretically all the fall and flow 
of a river is available for power devel- 
opment and this full power develop- 
ment is attainable when the lower pool 
of one dam becomes the upper of the 
next. But this is not the situation on 
the rivers of New England and the 


England mills are at present far in ex- 
cess of the present developed capacity 
of her streams. In view of Southern 
water power development and the con- 
sequent lowering of the cost of pro- 
duction by this means, it is necessary 
for the safe-guarding of New Eng- 
land’s future economic independence 
that the flow of her streams be con- 
served and their power possibilities de- 
veloped to their maximum efficiency. 
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On March 10, 1908, the Supreme 
Court of Maine handed down. a de- 
cision of the utmost importance to 
the future welfare of the country. 
The question which had arisen was the 
right of the legislature to restrict the 
cutting of trees on private land for 
the prevention of erosion of lands and 
the resulting filling up of the rivers 
and lakes, and last and most import- 
ant, the preservation of the natural 
water supply for power and naviga- 
tion purposes... Now, the basis of the in- 
dustrial welfare of Maine is her water- 
powers, and the decision of the court 
that the legislature had this right and 
that the rights of individuals in this 
case should be subordinate to the 
general welfare, because land is 
not the result of productive labor 
but derived solely from the state 
itself, enunciated a policy which will 
have far-reaching effects in the con- 
servation of our timber and water re- 
sources, 

The latest notable development in 
New England is that of the Connecti- 
cut River Power Company. This is 
the first hydro-electric plant in New 
England whose transmission lines 
reach towns and cities within a radius 
of seventy miles for the purpose of 
selling electrical energy in bulk. Five 
miles from the Massachusetts State 
line on the Connecticut River near 
Vernon, Vermont, a dam and power 
house has been erected. The drain- 
age area of the river at this point is 
6300 square miles with an average rain- 
fall of 36%4 inches. The dam creates 
a thirty-four foot drop of water and is 
600 feet long at the crest. The power 
house is designed for an ultimate 
capacity of thirty thousand horse- 
power and the transmission lines are 
strung to Brattleboro, Vt.; Keene, 
Winchester, and Hinsdale, N. H.; 
Winchendon, Gardner, Fitchburg, 
Shirley, Leominster, Clinton, Marl- 
borough, and Worcester, Mass. These 
towns and cities have an aggregate 
population of 271,000 and their indus- 
tries are so widely diversified that they 
produce three thousand different 
classes of product. Many of the fac- 
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tories located in this district are the 
largest of their kind in the United 
States. Within this area there are also 
five street railways and ten lighting 
companies, some of which have already 
made contracts for this power. 

With $50.00 per horse-power per year 
as a fair average rental it is seen that 
this one development at its full ca- 
pacity will be worth something like 
$1,500,000 a year. Figuring it in the sav- 
ing of coal, a horse-power for each ten- 
hour day and three hundred days in the 
year will take about seven and one-half 
tons of coal to produce it. Therefore, 
thirty thousand horse-power would re- 
quire about 125,000 tons of coal. The 
price of coal in this region is $4.50 per 
ton, so that the river delivers at this 
one point alone power equivalent 
yearly to $560,000 worth of coal. 

The immense money value to be 
saved by doubling the present total 
output of the rivers of New England 
by the methods already suggested is 
evident. 

United States Census statistics of the 
comparative power comsumption of 
leading industries from 1900 to 1905 
show that the paper and pulp indus- 
tries used 765,00 horse-power in 1900 
while in 1905 they used 1,122,000 horse- 
power; cotton goods used 811,000 in 
1900, in 1905, 1,040,000 horse-power ; 
worsted goods, used 97,000 horse- 
power in Igo0 and in 1905 they used 
130,000. An increase of 47, 28, and 
34 per cent., respectively. During 
those five years alone, some _ thirty 
hydro-electric plants deriving their en- 
ergy from the rivers added 800,000 
horse-power to the total then con- 
sumed and transmitted to distances 
upwards-of a hundred miles. It 
is almost self-evident that the 
power derived from the streams is 
much more economical than that de- 
rived from coal. There is no charge 
for fuel and the costs of maintenance 
and operation. are trivial when com- 
pared with these items in the steam 
plant. The use of electric power has 
enabled the mill owner to do away 
with the mechanical drive of shafts, 
pulleys and belts and substitute in 
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their place the safe, clean, noiseless 
drive of the electric motor. The steam 
plant output must always be main- 
tained at its maximum whether the ma- 
chines in the shop are in use or not. 
On the other hand, the electric cur- 
rent, registering through a meter only 
as much energy as actually used in 
working the machines, creates an 
economy so great that even at high 
current rates it may not exceed that 
of the most economical steam power 
service. In this way the consumer 
pays for only the power he actually 
uses. 

It is evident that these considerations 
are the reasons for the reported in- 
crease of electric power in the indus- 
tries of 222 per cent. With river flow 
control these figures show that the 
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current generated by the river would 
soon displace that made by steam. 

Long lines of steel towers are be- 
coming more familiar in New England. 
You can trace them and the wires 
which they support from cities far 
away to the water-fall distant from the 
railway and the busy haunts of men. 
There you will find installed the magic 
machines, developed from Faraday’s 
discovery, busily transmuting the 
energy of the river to mysterious cur- 
rent fed as life-blood to the arteries 
of a great city in order that its manu- 
facturing, its commerce and its trans- 
portation may live and prosper. Truly, 
this age of Great Things will give the 
river its due recognition in the produc- 
tion of Power: The Wizard of Develop- 
ment. 
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‘“BABY’? BALLINGER’S SOUL 


By M. I. THOMAS. 


that Satan went up onto a high 

mountain and pointed out the 
wealth of the world as the price of a 
soul. Black was black in those days, 
no doubt, and there may have been 
no such thing as “professional honor” ; 
at any rate, a man with generations of 
believers in the code behind him did 
not have to buck up against the man 
whose father landed at Ellis Island and 
to whom these subtleties are “tommy 
rot.” And the Devil has been sponged 
off the slate. 

And yet that sort of thing is going 
on to-day; it comes to the young doc- 
tor, the lawyer, the business man; 
sometimes he can look back and put 
his finger on the very moment when it 
came and he chose the thing of this 
world, for a price; then again it creeps 
upon him, unawares, until one day he 
suddenly wakes to find all those high 
ideals, those fine ambitions—oh, Lord! 
what young fools we were. 

“Baby” Ballinger did not look as 
though he were solving his soul’s 
destiny, as he sat there in “Old Fitz’ ” 
draughting-room—pink cheeked, with a 
shock of wavy, dark hair, wearing his 
ink-stained linen smock, such as all the 
fellows at “Fitz’” affected. Nor were 
the surroundings suggestive of de- 
cisive moments. 

“Long Thomas” was giving a realis- 
tic performance of “himself as grapho- 
phone”; “The Nightingale” was danc- 
ing wildly around the door showing 
how the maddest maniac could not in- 
jure himself in the “Special Lunatic 
Aslyum Door” he had invented: “Buff” 
' was sitting on his table with a piece 
of candy on his nose, waiting for a lull 
in proceedings, when he would do his 
celebrated “Little Dog Fido Act” ; toss- 
ing the candy in air, catching it in his 
mouth and barking like a very virtuoso 
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of a dog. Pierre, the office boy who 
had “abandoned the Career of an 
Artist, to become an Architect,” was 
the only one at work, doing correspon- 
dence School plates in the darkest cor- 
ner of the room. 

All of which, barring the industries 
of Pierre, went to prove that “Old 
Fitz” was away and the Head 
Draughtsman down stairs, where he 
was explaining the scheme for a sunken 
garden to Money Bags. 

In the midst of it was “Baby” Bal- 
linger, face to face with Destiny in the 
shape of an offer of a position as head 
of the Architectural Department of 
the Nonpareil Building Company, at 
double his present pay, a share in the 
profits, and large promises for the 
future,—to say nothing of a chance to 
show what was in him. 

Why should he, the banner “First— 
First Mention” man at college, wear 
out his eyes over chimney drawings 
and cellar window frame details for 
“Old Fitz”? He would bet all his old 
shoes if he couldn’t make a better de- 
sign than the “Aerial” Fitz was build- 
ing down on Williams Street. 

These people talked well, too; high 
art at low prices for the man of mod- 
erate means; “classy” designs and the 
best of workmanship,—and yet— 

It was not because it was a build- 
ing company,—that was a legitimate 
business even if it did work at cut 
prices, and bar him from the A. I. A. 
while it lasted; nor because it would 
give him no chance at “big” things; 
nor because he overheard the Vice- 
President tell a prospective client that 
they had “eliminated the fool-archi- 
tect,” though that jarred upon his sense 
of professional loyalty. 

It was because it was this particular 
building company ; that he had learned 
their ways as he sat in their reception 














room waiting for their President. They 
had some of .Haskill Derby’s little 
country houses on the walls, mounted 
attractively over the Nonpareil Com- 
pany’s signature. “Of course, Mr. Bal- 
linger,” they said, “we shall replace 
these with your sketches when you 
come”) ; he heard them make promises 
they could not keep; he heard them 
give orders to their Dago workmen 
that meant poor work; he heard them 
urge their “outside man” to jolly old 
Bullion and promise him anything he 
wanted; they would “see to squeezing 
him when the time came.” 

But, of course, there was a girl,— 
Jean, the adorable, who was wearing 
her life out teaching at a fashionable 
school, where the girls dared to look 
down on her,—Jean, who had “more 
brains in her little finger than the whole 
caboodle,”—or so, Ballinger said. And 
there were “Nuts” in the school, two 
of them. Jean said she was laying in 
a stock of funny stories that would 
last a lifetime and you couldn’t help 
laughing to hear her tell how one of 
the “Nuts” tried to drown herself 
drinking at the water cooler. But it 
was no place for Jean. 

And if half what those fellows prom- 
ised came true, Jean would be riding 
in an automobile one of these days. 

Just then the Head Draughtsman 
came back with the report that old 
Money Bags said he didn’t “need a 
sunken garden any more than a toad 
needs a wagon” and “what was more, 
he wouldn’t have one.” 

“The Nightingale” stopped being a 
raving lunatic to say it was “a bloom- 
in’ shame; the best thing the old man 
had had in the office this season, and 
nothing to compare with it in this 
country. Old Money Bags had boodles 
of money; what was he spoiling the 
fun for?” 

And then they all settled down to 
work and Ballinger went on—“Why 
couldn’t a fellow do great things, uplift 
the homes of the common people, put 
beautiful things within their reach 
and educate the artistic natures of the 
people?” 

After that it was as good as settled ; 
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and he told the Head Draughtsman he 
was going to leave and the fellows 
took him out to lunch at the old joint— 
a nice bunch of boys they were—and 
the Head Draughtsman came around 
and shook hands and said he was sorry 
to lose him; and the fellows filled up 
his overcoat pockets with office sup- 
plies on the sly and then held him up 
on the sidewalk on the charge of walk- 
ing off with Old Fitz’ goods, and 
fished out green rubbers and erasing 
shields and “Kohinoors” and scales 
with the vast joy even quite grown- 
up boys find in such tricks, and so he 
went away in the midst of great chort- 
lings. 

And he married Jean, and the “Nuts” 
sent notable presents and a well-con- 


‘ducted story would stop right here; 


but this one doesn’t. 

The Nonpareil Building Company 
began to display most fetching designs 
at phenomenally low prices,—for Bal- 
linger had a gift with his pencil and 
could make a sketch that would coax 
the money right out of your pocket; 
and the business waxed and flour- 
ished. 

But “Baby” Ballinger earned his 
bread in the bitterness of his soul. 

He knew his clients were being ex- 
ploited ; that his charming designs were 
built with cheap material and cheaper 
labor, and would begin to depreciate 
in value before they were fairly done; 
he loathed the imitation oak wainscot, 
and the imitation stained glass and the 
tin tiles; he knew his plans were cut 
down till there was no room for one’s 
head in the stairs; one’s bed in the 
chamber, or one’s tub in the bath- 
room. 

If he suggested some little touch 
that would give character to a house, 
the “Head of the Building Department” 
would come storming in. 

“Let’s have none of this funny busi- 
ness, Mr. Ballinger. That little change 
of yours spells money, MONEY,do you 
hear? Fifty dollars that would cost us 
and we’re making little enough as it is, 
Artistic Simplicity, that’s our line and 
don’t you forget it, if you know what 
is for your interest.” 
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And for the interest of Jean, to be 
sure, and the little Jean and “Baby” 
Ballinger, 2nd. 

So he stayed in. A fellow can’t 
start out all over again with a family 
like that on his hands. 

As for “The Bunch”! they made 
good. “Long Thomas” was out for 
himself; on committees of the A. I. A. 
and making quite a name; “Buff” won 
that big Court House competition last 
year, and hung out his shingle; and 
“The Nightingale” invented a Non- 
Syphoning Trap, that is a mighty 
good thing :—good business, too. Even 
Pierre, the industrious, is “in charge of 
a room.” 

Ballinger did not see them often; 
they were friendly enough; but he 
hadn’t made good; they knew it and 
he knew it. 

Up at the college, Professor Gregory 
asked, “What’s become of Ballinger? 
Promising boy, he was. . ... Is 
that so. Well, well, well! I’m sorry 
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to hear that. I thought he stood for 
better things than that.” And the 
other man said, “It was a case of the 
Garden of Eden, a woman spoiled it 
all.” 

Queer ; for if there ever was a woman 
who scorned money, and held to high 
ideals, and believed in the glorious pos- 
sibilities of Art, and what a man of 
genius—like Ballinger, you wunder- 
stand—could do for the uplifting of the 
world, that woman was Jean Drexel. 

There was that little affair at the 
school, to be sure, but that’s a long 
story. 

But when I ask if Baby Ballinger, 
2nd, would be an architect like his dad, 
Ballinger said: 

“God forbid ;” and Jean said, “Mercy, 
no! There’s no money in Architecture, 
you know.” 

Queer, wasn’t it? Perhaps women, 
too, wake up some morning and find 
their bright dreams gone and their 
souls dead. 


THE HOMING INSTINCT 


By JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


At day’s enchanted hour, 


Across the scented lea, 


Tlome from a far-off flower 


Returns the honey bee. 


3eyond the mountain height,, 


O’er seas and lands unknown, 


With swift, unerring flight 


The pigeon seeks its own. 


What bee and pigeon know— 
Shall it not fill my soul 
When my time comes to go 


And seek through space my goal? 














WHO WILL ADMINISTER THE NEW 
BOSTON CHARTER? 


IlL—MAYOR GEORGE 


A. HIBBARD 


By JAMES A. WHITE 


N January 6, 1908, George 
Albee Hibbard, who, only a 
few weeks before, had re- 
signed the Postmastership of Boston, 
was inaugurated Mayor of the City of 
Boston. His election had been unex- 
pected; it was one of those extraor- 
dinary happenings which diversify the 
field of politics. With but scant finan- 
cial resources and but indifferent 
support from organizations which 
have assumed the exclusive privilege 
of anointing those candidates who 
meet their high ideals, he had been 
sent into the arena to meet a rival who 
had never: known defeat and whose 
success was a shibboleth of victory. 
Furthermore, he had made a cam- 
paign and won it in a city where the 
note of partisanship was the strong- 
est and most dominant, on a non-par- 
tisan platform, by promising an ad- 
ministration which was to be one of 
justice for all and favors for none. As 
he stood on the rostrum of the Council 
Chamber after having taken the oath 
of office and looked down on those as- 
sembled, it was a strange sight which 
met his eyes. He saw the members 
of the new City Government which had 
come in with him eyeing him with the 
practiced eye of the hunter, for his 
weakness. Beyond them were the 
sleek rows of those who feature promi- 
nently in the show acts of citizenship 
on such occasions as this and avoid 
all real obligations for the rest of an 
entire period. Like midwives, their 
obligations ended with the birth of 
the administration. Again, and for- 


tunately for his peace of mind, he saw 





the few sincere, who looked hopefully 
to the dawning of the new days he 
had promised. 

Half an hour after the last of the 
congratulating crowd had _ passed 
through his office, while the echoes of 
their promises of assistance in the 
work of governing the great and happy 
city were ringing in his ear, the Mayor 
was struggling with the new facts of 
the work before him. 

At his right was the Corporation 
Counsel of the City, warning him of 
steps which must be taken to protect 
the City with regard to last hour con- 
tracts which he gravely questioned. 
At his left was the City Auditor, ask- 
ing for his stand with reference to 
a flood of salary increases which had 
been jammed through after the man- 
ner of a departing king scattering 
largess to his followers. Close beside 
was the City Treasurer waiting to call 
his attention to the fact that not only 
had all the department money been 
expended, but that there was a hun- 
dred thousand of bills unpaid await- 
ing settlement. 

Gathered around the room were 
heads of other departments praying 
that steps be taken to provide funds 
for the immediate repair of bridges and 
schools and ferries, which had been 
neglected for years. It was a savage 
awakening which came to him as a 
result of the conferences, when he 
found that it was almost a shell of a 
municipality which had been turned 
over to him. 

Sadder than this was the appeal of 
a head of a department for informa- 
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tion as to what he would do with the 
one hundred or more laborers who 
had been drawn from civil service for 
municipal employment almgst within 
| a week, and who were standing idly 
in the yards for lack of even the pre- 
' tense of work. 

Mayor Hibbard’s first day in office 
ended at 1 A.M. the morning of the 
next. 

All this simply marked the begin- 
ning of such a siege of labor that the 
wonder of it all is that the Mayor 
did not collapse within the month. 

A man absolutely untrained in mu- 
nicipal business, he found himself 
called upon at once to reach a decision 
on the most elaborate problems of mu- 
nicipal life. For his own protection, 
he found himself obliged to take up 
not only the smallest, but the largest 
details. The Finance Commission had 
cast a cloud of doubt over almost every 
function of the city. In cases they had 
found actual and barefaced dishonesty, 
but in a multitude of other cases the 
money which was running in a golden 
flood out of the city treasury was find- 
ing an easy exit because of lack of 
efficiency and weakness of administra- 
tion. 

Thus he found himself examining the 
hay and straw purchases—small in 
themselves, but aggregating over 
$75,000 a year—and evolving a new 
purchasing system. He found himself 
solving out a problem of flour pur- 
chases for the city institutions. Again, 
it was the meat and the fish contracts; 
and, more important, he had to set 
himself to the task of trying to de- 
termine what was the exact amount of 
work in the various lines of municipal 
industry which could be expected from 
the employees of the city. 

And then, very, very early, he found 
that among the men from whom he 
expected help that but little was to 
be had. His own party associates, 
who, during the campaign had hailed 
the non-partisan plank in his platform 
as an inspiration, first hinted, then sug- 
gested, and then tried to command that 
it be thrown overboard; and, when 
he refused, the first and most serious 
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break came. Determined to live to 
his pledge, or go down with it, it would 
be idle to say that this break did not 
worry him. He had always been a 


strict party man himself, and the Re- 


publican organization was to him an 
organization of loyalty. He tried, 
while the rupture was just showing, 
to give a sign of recognition in cer- 
tain appointments, which from the be- 
ginning have always been shifted with 
each administration. But a fair share 
made but a small offering to those who 
had expected to have a full sweep. 

Within a month after taking office 
he had carried out to the letter a num- 
ber of suggestions made on most im- 
portant matters by the Finance Com- 
mission. He eliminated useless offi- 
cials in the Health Department who 
had been receiving $17,000 yearly; he 
cancelled certain notorious contracts; 
and he started the discharge of the 
“students”—men who simply draw pay 
but do no work. 
* These administrative activities should 
have won immediate recognition, but, 
to his surprise, he learned that the dif- 
ference between preaching and practice 
is as wide as the seven seas. The “best” 
citizens were visitors, but, sad to re- 
late, their missions were far different 
from what he had expected. They 
called in behalf of men who were no- 
toriously unfit for their replacement in 
the city service. The same men who, 
during the heat of the campaign, had 
vigorously preached that a fair deal 
for all and favors for none should be 
the real gospel of the city, now filed 
in a brazen, barefaced procession, ask- 
ing that this and that special favor be 
done for their friends or themselves. 
They either wanted to say a good word 
for men who had goods or lands or ma- 
terials to sell, or they wanted things 
which, under the general laws, they 
were not entitled to. And the refusals 
which they got left them as arch ene- 
mies. They would have made a trad- 
ing place out of the Mayor’s Office and 
set up the tables of the money 
changers. 

When that first year is reviewed, the 
wonder of it all is that the Mavor 
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succeeded as he did, for it was success 
which crowned his efforts. One does 
not have to quote the encomiums of his 
friends for proof; it can be found in 
the official report of the Finance Com- 
mission which was made to the Legis- 
lature on the first Hibbard year. On 
page 231 of volume two can be found 
this tribute, of which any man might 
be proud—especially a man to whom 
the field was a new one: 


“Intelligent business methods, with 
resultant economy, have. been substi- 
tuted for extravagance and corruption. 
There appears to have been a fairly 
complete elimination of favoritism and 
fraud from the contracts, purchases 


and other business of the city. The- 


department expenditures of the year 
1908-09, exclusive of debt requirements, 
and of the expenses of the police and 
licensing departments, have been less 
by about one million dollars than in 
1907, with no decrease in efficiency. 
The borrowing power has been exer- 
cised more conservatively.” 


Marooned by his own party associ- 
ates, and deserted by the men who had 
been preaching what he had practiced, 
he began the second year of his ad- 
ministration. A weaker man would 
have been inclined to throw the whole 
task over. There were twelve full 
months before him—ample time to cul- 
tivate the form of popularity which sits 
so well on more emotional men. But 
with a good deal of the same spirit 
which must have actuated one other 
fighting man when he sent back word 
that “He would fight it out on this line 
if it took all summer,” he went into his 
second year at full speed. 

He re-announced his non-partisan- 
ship, and then he said again that the 
City of Boston had millions for its 
real needs but not one cent for waste. 
Thus, while he allowed in the annual 
budget a sum of money for the hos- 
pitals and charity institutions so large 
that they closed last year, and will 
close this, with unexpended balances, 
he cut the fripperies off. 

He told the members of the City 









Government that the only way to settle 
the debt problem was to stop issuing 
it in such volume; and then, he fol- 
lowed that up by doing it; so that for 
the first time in twenty years the city 
not only failed to spend all the money 
it had under the tax levy, but the . 
direct municipal loans, other .than 
rapid transit, were lower than for 
years. 

He stopped entirely the loans for the 
re-paving of streets and took funds for 
this purpose out of the tax levy; and 
he cut out entirely the loans formerly 
issued outside the debt limit. This 
policy meant attention to a multitude 
of things, small in themselves, but 
monumental in their totals. The mere 
item of the lighting bills for the munici- 
pal buildings in the heart of the city 
he cut from $12,000 to $7,000. The 
coal bills were cut $20,000. The hay 
and grain bills were cut $50,000. 

The annual printed reports of the 
city departments met his blue pencil; 
and the pages of costly and uninform- 
ing tabulation were cut out of them and 
certain standard tables introduced. He 
maintained that arinual reports were 
printed primarily for the instruction 
of citizens, rather than to be text books 
for specialists in various parts of the 
country. 

Not the least important of his tasks 
was the establishment of a merit list 
of new streets to be constructed. 

During his two years in office he has 
given to Boston the cleanest streets 
it has had in a decade. He has re- 
established the integrity of the munici- 
pal dollar and brought it up to par. 
He has welded a disorganized and de- 
moralized corps of municipal workers 
into a harmonious whole. He has 
eliminated not only graft, but incom- 
petency, in many of the departments. 
In short, he reduced the debt, elimi- 
nated graft and restored the whole cali- 
bre of public service. He has kept not 
only the promises which he made him- 
self, but he has excelled the demands 
of the experts who have outlined con- 
ditions which they claimed would pro- 
duce an ideal city. ; 
Boston again is doing a reputable busi- 

















ness with reputable business concerns. 
Each citizen is standing on his own 
rights, and none are favored at the ex- 
pense of others. Her arms have never 
been wider apart for the reception of 
the sick and unfortunate than during 
his administration; and for the first 
time her children are housed in schools 
which are provided with adequate and 
competent fire protection. This is the 
record of the man who is offering him- 
self anew for the suffrage of the people. 

When. the question of this article 
was presented, I was curious enough 
to ask him the type of a man who was 
needed to properly advance the city. 
“T feel,” he said, “that what is primarily 
needed is a man who wili keep his feet 
on the ground. That,” he said, “may 
be a homely way of putting it, but it is 
my impression. ‘There is not one of 
us but could plan changes for the 
further comfort of the people of the 
city, but the City of Boston already has 
before it obligations running close to 
$100,000,000, which will have to be ex- 
pended for the supplying of what we 
have been educated to regard as gen- 
eral conveniences. The municipality is 
morally bound to construct sewers and 
surface drains, to build streets—and 
nearly four hundred miles of these are 
unaccepted at the present time—to pur- 
chase and equip properly located play- 
grounds, and to build and repair school 
structures. Extraordinary as it may 
seem, and though great sums have been 
expended on our school system in the 
past, I found on taking office that we 
had a corps of school nurses who had 
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neither rooms nor appliances provided 
for their use. This need had been sup- 
plied. 

“T also feel that my candidacy is ab- 
solutely required for the purpose of es- 
tablishing once and for all whether the 
poor man is to be barred from office 
holding. We have seen in our various 
state offices the disappearance of the 
man not able to command substantial 
campaign funds, and I hope that this 
condition will not prevail in connection 
with our municipalities. 

“T have endeavored in this campaign 
to observe absolutely the spirit of plan 
two, and I intend to continue in that 
course. I must confess, however, that 
when Mr. Donovan, Mr. Storrow’s 
chief political adviser, in a published 
interview, announces that his interest 
in the campaign is that the Democratic 
party may be strengthened so the 
Democratic candidate for Governor 
may be elected next year, I wonder if 
the Republicans who are supporting 
Mr. Storrow appreciate the situation 
they are developing. The interview in 
question is given below; it appeared in 
the Boston American of Saturday, 
December 18: 


“*T think I am entitled to some con- 
sideration in this campaign. In the 
coming state compaigns we will have 
a non-partisan as Mayor, but with him 
(Storrow) in City Hall the Democratic 
party will be strengthened and we will 
elect our Democratic candidate for 
Governor next year. That is my ob- 
ject in this campaign.’ ” 


THE RAIN 
By RUBY BAUGHMAN 


The lake blurs into a cloudland 
Heavy as blighting fears; 


On gray ripple splashes the rainfall, 
Dismal as unshed tears; 


One gray sail shows through the shadows 


Somber as loveless years. 








MAMMY 


By JOSEPHINE COMPTON BRAY 


I. 

AMMY stood in the doorway 

of the basement kitchen with 

a basket in one hand and a 
bucket in the other; together they: 
quite filled the entrance. A red and 
black turban was bound around her 
head and her full, blue gingham dress 
was short enough to display wide shoes 
loosely tied over blue striped stock- 
ings. 

The warm rays of a June sun shone 
full upon her, but she evidently en- 
joyed it, for there was a look of satis- 
faction on her pleasant, brown face as 
she soliloquized: 

“T ain’t gwine to stay in de house no 
mo’! Me an” Miss Carline ain’t neither 
one uv us jused to bein’ shut up in de 
house mos’ all de enjurin’ year, it wan’ 
natural to us down ole home, an we don’ 
keer fur winter nohow, when de atmos- 
phere uv de air is so cripsy an’ cole dat 
yo’ can’t step out de do’ no time bed- 
out bein’ weighed down wid all ye’win- 
ter close on, an’ even den yo’ is in dan- 
ger uv disposin’ uv boof yo’ ears added 
to yo’ nose. So now it is gittin’ warm, 
I done tole Miss Carline dat I gwine 
move out in de sunshine. I has 
brought out de cheirs an’ da table wid 
all my mixin’ impliments an’ yether 
things ready to my han’ an’ I is con- 
venient to de garden on one side an’ de 
house on de yether.” 

She smiled as she glanced around 
at the articles mentioned arranged in 
some confusion, but concealed from 
publicity by surrounding trees and 
shrubs. 

A light laugh disturbed her medita- 
tions as a young girl from a neighbor- 
ing house emerged from a side path. 

“You here, Mammy!” she exclaimed, 
looking somewhat mystified by the un- 
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common scene before her. “I thought 
it was ironing day, and I came over to 
have you redeem your promise to tell 
me something about your old home 
down South, and the war, and—but 
you are too busy, I suppose?” 
Mammy stepped out the door, and 
stood looking down as if trying to re- 


call something forgotten, then she 
spoke thoughtfully : 
“Dis is huesday sure ’nough,” she 


said, “but I don’ go by no exclusive 
rule, when I has anything partic’lar to 
do I jes pushes one day along an’ calls 
it another. Neither is I busy. I has 
been movin’ out fur de summer an’ 
done all I gwine do to-day. It ain’t 
time to git de vegitations yit kaze we 
done turn de day upside down like 
everybody else an’ don’ have dinner till 
night, so de day don’ have no middle 
stop which makes it mighty hard to 
fine ’nough to do; howsomever, I ain’t 
makin’ no complaint, I wuz jes bring- 
in’ out de las’ things an’ den I wuz 
gwine to set down an’ res’. I thought 
fus yo’ wuz some uv of de little neigh- 
bor’s chillun who is allers comin’ ’roun’ 
pesterin’ me fur stories bout down ole 
home, an’ da knows I done tole um I 
don’ ‘low nobody to brake in on me 


. sudden like when I is busy, as I mostly 


allers is. Yo’ ken take dat cheir dah 
under de big highstranger scrub, while 
I bustle ’roun’ an’ cultivate my mine 
till I fine out what I gwine say.’ 
Mammy watched her picking her 
way through the labyrinth of utensils, 
then dropping the basket she deposited 
the bucket on the table as she said, 
“Yo’ see de big gourd floatin’ on dis 
bucket uv water? I fetched it from 
down ole home; dyah wuz hundreds 
uv um growin’ wile in de garden, mix- 
in’ up wid de sweet ’tater an’ punkin’ 











vines, an’ when I looks at it I thinks 
how much dem things is like people, 
gittin’ lonesome by da selves an’ seek- 
in’ company, an’ da is a heap mo’ social 
wid one another dan some people is. 
When me an’ Miss Carline fus come 
up north it didn’t ’pear like we wuz 
ever gwine git real ’quainted wid no- 


body, de people wuz so snug wid da. 


selves an’ it didn’t seem like da had 
time to stop to make da selves favor- 
able towards yo’ an’ laugh an’ hold 
conferance wid one another but jes 
pass yo’ wid nuthin’ but a nod. Down 
ole home every body is ready to wait 
fur yo’ an’ hole out dyah han’s to 
0’ - 

Mammy hesitated and looked ask- 
ance at the young girl, who reassured 
her by smiling as she said: 

“You need not fear of offending me, 
Mammy ; I suppose we are rather cold.” 

“Yes, an’ dat added to de winter 
made it mighty hard fur me an’ Miss 
Carline. It takes a long time to git 
used to yuther things sides de people, 
even de kitchen is attached to de house 
an’ looks mos’ like de parlor, wid de 
stove shinin’ like a lookin’ glass, an’ 
every thing set back, mixin’ bowls 
turned down, spoons hangin’ up, nuth- 
in’ goin’ on, an’ de cook herself settin’ 
dyah dressed like she gwine to church 
an’ call herself de ‘Ladies Help,’ I cer- 
tainly was ’mazed. An’ when I hyrd 
de ladies tellin’ Miss Carline dat Mrs. 
So-an’So had two girls an’ somebody 
else had three, I ax, 

“Fur goodness sake, Miss Carline, is 
everybody up heah destitute uv boys 
an’ ain’t got nuthin’ but girls in de 
family? Den she laugh an’ tell me da 
mean dah servants. Now, what ye 
think uv dat? Miss Carline passes dese 
things over easy, like she does every- 
thing, an’ says to me, ‘Yo’ gwine fine 
it so everywhere, Mammy, dat people 
is tirely indiferent frum one anothers.’ 
I tole her dat I knowd dat wuz so an’ 
dat dyah wuz a right an’ a wrong side 
to everybody, an’ I ’spose it is allers 
bes’ to look on de yether side fo’ yo’ 
’‘nounces de word ag’inst um. My ole 
miss never ‘lowed me to scandalize no- 
body, an’ I never did ’scusin’ de over- 
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seer, who wan’ nobody, nohow, but jes 
low down white trash, an’ when he 
come to de house to eat his dinner by 
hisself in de little back entry an* called 
me to wait on him, he got rageing mad 
kaze I tole him dat I wan’ no hackey 
coach fur nobody, an’ dat I had never 
waited on nobody but de quality an’ 
cert’ny wan’ gwine put myself way 
down yonder below zero to. wait on 
him. Dat man ac’ jes’ like a roarin’ 
wile beas’ an’ he would have tored me 
limb by limb if de chillun hadn’t uv 
made a hedge uv protection. I knowd 
he darsent come beyond de chillun an’ 
I continued to sass him an’ he to rage 
till ole miss come in an’ brought silence 
wid her, but he couldn’t tame hisself 
long an’ tole her if she didn’t ‘low him 
to whip me he gwine leave right off. 
Den she jes pint to de do’. We wuz 
all glad when he wuz gone kaze he 
wan de equals uv nobody, neither white 
nor colored. Dem days is all over now, 
but I don’ forget like Miss Carline 
does, an’ sometimes I ’gin to think dat 
she is gittin’ new notions in her hade 
which is liable to upset de pas’. Dis 
mornin’ she come out heah when I 
wuz movin’ an’ looked ’roun’ an’ sade, 
‘Mammy, don’ yo’ think yo’ better pick 
dese things up an’ make it look a little 
mo’ orderly? an’ bime-by I is comin’ 
back to see how yo’ is gittin’ on.’ Now, 
I is actually sorry fur Miss Carline, 
but I ’scuses her kaze I knows she wan’ 
raised to do nuthin’ herself, so I says 
easy like, ‘Miss Carline, honey, don’ yo’ 
know dat can’t nobody do nuthin’ bed- 
out da is got things to work wid? an’ 
when all yo’ utensils is set back how 
yo’ gwine do it? Yo’ knows yo’self, 
I argufied, ‘dat dyah ain’t nobody 
’roun’ heah dat ken cook like I ken, an’ 
everybody dat comes to see us allurs 
ax, Mammy, give us some uv yo’ south- 
ern cookin’. 

“*T knows it,’ Miss Carline answers, 
‘but—’ 

“Dah ain’t no buts about it, I tell her, 
I is got suthin’ laid up in my mine 
now, dat I is goin’ to make when I 
comes out uv de garden bime-by loaded 
down. I knows what I is "bout, so yo’ 
go “long in de house an’ ease yo’ mine.” 
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Mammy sat down and looked from 
the interested girl to her own little 
kingdom, “Me an’ Miss Carline,” she 
went on, “as I done said befo’, don’ 
keer fur winter, nor bein’ conceiled in 
de house, an’ I moves out heah quick 
as I ken. Mos’ uv de things yo’ sees 
’roun’ yo’ heah, waffle irons, pone pans, 
an’ sich things, comed from down ole 
home, da seems to. me jes’ like inti- 
mittent frens, an’ when I sets down to 
res’ an’ looks at um wid my eyes shet, 
I mos’ b’lieves I is back down dyah in 
de ole days; I ken heah de horn blow- 
in’ fur de people to come frum work, 
an’ I see um plain as day comin’ over 
de hill, some ridin’ de plough horses, 
some walkin’ but all singin’, singin’ 
while me an’ Tilly an’ de white chillun 
is settin’ under de simmon tree eatin’ 
simmons, an’ black haws, an’ paw paws. 
An’ when de moon is shinin’ an’ we is 
playin’ wid de shaders under de big 
trees in de yard we heahs um down at 
de cabins singin’ ag’in. Sometimes we 
would creep up to de windows uv de 
mansion house an’ watch de dancers; 
young men swingin’ dyah partners, all 
uv um dressed in velvich an’ lace, an’ 
den we mos’ laugh out an’ s’pose our- 
selves, when we see Uncle Jerry an’ 
Uncle Pete roustin’ on a table in de 
corner tryin’ to outdo one anothers in 
drawin’ de fiddle bow. Sometimes we 
wuz mos’ cotched when some ladies 
an’ genmen come ridin’ ’roun’ de cor- 
ner followed by de grooms takin’ a 
moonlight ride. I tell yo’ dem wuz 
happy times; de very thoughts uv it 
makes me sorry fur de little chillun 
up heah dat don’ never have no chance 
- to go back to dyah wileness, but all de 
time dressed up an’ dragged ’ roun’ by 
nusses. Me an’ Miss Carline ain’t never 
gwine let our chillun suffer like dat, 
an’ when I tells um ‘bout all dem times 
down ole home da mos’ goes crazy an’ 
says, ‘Oh Mammy! can’t we take off 
our shoes an’ stockin’s an’ run in de 
garden?’ ‘Deed yo’ ken,’ I answers, an’ 
some days when dyah father is retained 
on business, an’ Miss Carline gone off 
to one uv dem ’Merican Evolution 
meetin’s, I jes sets de table out heah 
an’ hangs de pot on a tree, an’ makes a 
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smudge fire to ros’ taters in, an’ we 
has such a gran’ time dat Miss Car- 
line ’clare de chillun is allurs axin’ her 
when she gwine ’way again. I tells 
Miss Carline dat her notions don’ suit 
de childen like mine does, da don’ wan’ 
to be conceiled in de house all starched 
an’ ironed up til da grows stiff frum 
keepin’ still. Miss Carline takes in de 
significence an’ lets de reins go loose. 
When her mine leads her back to de 
pas’ when she wuz little down ole 
home, I know she gits lonesome an’ 
I does, too. Sometimes I goes way 
back yonder behin’ de war, an’ for- 
gits myself, an’ mos’ thinks it is jes 
de same as it were befo’. Den de time 
comes when everybody wuz strugglin’ 
together in de darkness. I ken see jes’ 
as plain as I is lookin’ at yo’ now, de 
fus day dat my ole marster started fur 
de war, an’ when time went on an’ we 
didn’t have no intermission uv him, ole 
miss give out dat she were gwine, too; 
she sade dat all de neighbors testi- 
fied dat da wuz gwine to follow dyah 
husbands.an’ sons an’ all dyah yuther 
uncles an’ cousins to de battle fiel’ so 
dat when ever any uv um was shot or 
killed, da would be nigh enough to nus 
um an’ take keer uv um til da get well 
again. So she give de command to 
Uncle Abram to git out de big ker- 
rige, an’ put on de mounted harness 
an’ dres’ hisself up. Den she had dat 
vehicle filled wid bundles uv bandages, 
an’ cotton, an’ bottles uv lindament, an’ 
sich things. She sade she wan’ gwine 
take none uv de chillun wid her scusin’ 
me an’ de baby, which at dat time wuz 
little Miss Carline, kaze she wan’ 
grow’d up den an’ likewise she wuz 
named after her mother. We started 
off in gran’ style, I settin’ inside wid 
ole miss an’ de bundles, an’ little Miss 
Carline in my lap, an’ Uncle Abram 
outside wid his tall hat on, an’ Westly 
up behin’ ready to jump down an’ open 
de do’ an’ let down de steps which 
wuz allurs attached to kerriges in dem 
days, fur people to go up an’ down on, 
kaze it wan’ low’d um to step high 
like da does now, an’ de horses wuz 
standin’ on dyah hine feet pawin’ an’ 
prancin’. All de res’ uv de family wuz 
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out on de porch to see us off, callin’ out 
‘Good bye! good bye! When yo’ comin’ 
home? -Den ole miss answer, ‘In a 
day or two.’ Yo’ see didn’t nobody 
think in dem days dat de war wuz 
gwine lass mo’ dan a week or so.” 

Mammy paused to shake her head 
significantly. 

“How old were you then, Mammy ?” 
inquired the interested listener. 

“How ole wuz I?” Mammy repeated, 
“T can’t tell yo’ zackly, kaze I had been 
a nuss right along ever since I wuz 
took frum de quarter, but I reckon 
I wuz jes turnin’ ’roun’ de corner some- 
whare kaze little Miss Carline had jes 
been excessful in cuttin’ her las’ tooth. 
Dat chile certainly had a hard time sub- 
jugatin’ dem great mole teeth, an’ de 
las’ big grinder had jes submurged 
frum de gum when we started fur. de 
war. 

“Tt was sich a hot, sulky day, an’ we 
wuz so long gittin’ dyah dat de sun 
wuz sinkin’ in de fermament, when a 
loud noise ’woke me an’ little Miss 
Carline, an’ I seed dat we had done 
stopped, an’ ole Miss wuz leanin’ out de 
winder talkin’ to a solger, an’ dayh 
wan’ nuthin’ but solgers everywhere. 
Some wuz racin’ dyah horses up an’ 
down, yethers wuz runnin’ an’ hollow- 
in’ an’ some wuz on de grown’. 

“T hyrd dem tell Uncle Abram dat he 
couldn’t go no further kaze we wuz 
already on de overskirts uv de battle 
fiel’ an’ da tole miss dat ole mars- 
ter wuz way off yonder somewhere. 
Den ole miss got out de kerrige an’ 
tole Uncle Abram dat she wuz gwine 
look fur him, an’ fur him to stay dyah 
till she got back.” 

“When me an’ little Miss Carline 
got tired uv sittin’ still we got out. 
I wuz standin’ dyah holdin’ dat chile, 
when I hyrd somebody callin’, an’ a 
little way off I seed a solger on de 
groun’, settin’ half .up an’ half down, 
an’ he wuz beckonin’ to me. When 
I went to him he sade, ‘Help me up an’ 
gim me my rifle.’ I put little Miss 
Carline down, an’ wuz gwine lif’? him 
up when he fell back, an’ I saw wild- 
ness in his eyes. Jes den a pack uv 
solgers come by runnin’ ’long side uv 


a wagon an’ shoutin’, ‘Clear de way! 
Clear de way!’ An’ da picked him 
up an’ put him in wid de yethers, an’ 
da ax me what I wuz doin’ dyah an’ 
when I sade I wuz watin’ fur de battle 
to decease, one called out dat de battle 
wuz over. 

“I wuz awful skeered kaze de way 
wuz blocked up an’ I couldn’t see no 
kerrige, an’ when I tried to git back 
da mos’ run over me an’ sade, ‘Git out 
de way, oman! What yo’ doin’ heah?’ 
Den I went way out on de edge an’ sot 
down on a log. It wuz gittin’ dusky 
an’ little Miss Carline gin to cry kaze 
she wuz hongry. I thanked de Lord 
dat he had put it in my mine to tuck a 
biscuit in my pocket ’fo’ I got out de 
kerrige, an’ she munched on dat till 
she went to sleep. I wuz feared to 
put her down kaze I sade to myself, yo’ 
done los’ everything else an’ yo’ better 
hole on to de chile. So I laid her ’cross 
my lap, an’ wuz jes’ goin’ off in a 
snatch sleep myself when I hyrd a 
moan, like somebody wuz in trouble. 
When it kept continuin’, I got up an’ 
followed de soun’, pickin’ my way by 
de dade bodies till I foun’ a man on de 
groun’ moanin’ an’ axin’ fur water. I 
ain’t got none, I tole him, but may be 
I ken fine some. I searched de can- 
teens layin’ ’roun’ an’ foun’ one an’ 
fotched it to him. Presently he whis- 
pered, ‘I is better now, an’ I must go.’ 
And he tried to git up. I seed dat his 
strength wuz mos’ gone, an’ I tole 
him dat he wuz too weak to move 
an’ mus’ keep still, but he kept sayin’ 
he mus’ git up or de battle would be 
los’. I tole him dis battle is over, an’ 
de battle uv life is mos’ over, too, an’ 
yo’ ain’t got much time lowed yo’ now 
to make yo’ peace wid yo’ Maker, yo’ 
mus’ qualify yo’ mine to pray, an’ I 
gwine pray wid yo’. He wouldn’t heah 
nothin’ I had to say, an’ got mad, an’ 
sade, ‘Help me up, don’ vo, know I 
is on my way to de front? Yo’ is on 
yo’ way to heaven, I tole him, pray 
dat yo’ may enter in at de strait gate. 
He didn’t ’pear to listen, but tried to 
git up, an’ reached ’roun’ wid his han’s 
to fine suthin’, but he couldn’t do nuth- 
in’, an’ fell back heavy. When I looked 
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at him ag’in I seed dat he done pass 
over Jurdon. 

“All dis time another one wuz moan- 
in’ an axin’ fur water, too, an’ when I 
lifted him up to give him some I saw 
de light uv heaven in his face; fur de 
moon wuz shinin’ jes’ like day. He 
tried to speak, but he couldn’t. I laid 
little Miss Carline down on de groun’ 
an’ smoothed de hair frum his wet 
forehead, an’ rubbed his han’s an’ tried 
to ’courage him, kaze he wan’ nuthin’ 
but a boy. Den I sade to him, Yo’ 
is gwine home, honey, yo’ is mos’ dyah 
an’ de angels is beckenin’ yo’ to come. 
Dyah ain’t nuthin’ to be feared uv fur 
de great Shepherd is allurs watchin’ 
over de lambs, an’ yo’ po’ chile ain’t 
nuthin’ but a lamb. Dis kine Shep- 
herd is gwine to take yo’ in his arms 
an’ bear yo’ safe into de promised lan’. 
At fus’ he looked frightened, but when 
I continued to talk an’ pray he got 
qualified. He didn’t try to talk no mo’, 
but lay still while I wuz singin’ :— 


“ ‘Swing low sweet chariot 
An’ carry me home.’ 


“T didn’t heah nuthin’ till suthin’ 
shook me hard, an’ ax, ‘Who is dis?’ 
It’s me, I answer de man, an’ dis is little 
Miss Carline. 

“*What yo’ doin’ heah, ’oman? Yo’ 
ain’t no charity sister,’ 

“T don’t keer if I ain’t, I answer. I’m 
a sistet in Christ an’ I been helpin’ 
dese po’ souls to fine de heavenly road. 
Dis heah one done jes’ pass through de 
golden gate. I mos’ hyrd de angels 
singin’ when da seed him comin’. 

“Vo better git out de way,’ he ’clare, 
‘de ambulance is comin’, an’. we is in 
a hurry.’ 

“I took up little Miss Carline an’ 
comed away. I climbed up a long hill 
to some trees an’ laid her down. When 
I looked down on de battle field I saw 
dat it wuz all dark, de moon had gone 
in mournin’ under a dense black cloud, 
jes’ like it were a human creater. 

“Den I sade to myself, De Lord is 
our light in darkness, he ain’t neither 
slumberin’ nor sleepin’, but jes’ watch- 
in’, yes, he is watchin’ over dis suffer- 
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in’ camp to-night, an’ he is gwine to 
watch over me an’ little Miss Carline, 
too, bless his holy name. Den I. laid 
down. When I woke up de sun wuz 
shinin’ an’ little Miss Carline wuz cry- 
in’. De reason wuz dat she were hon- 
gry, an’ I didn’t have a mouffull to 
give her to eat. I wuz hongry too, kaze 
I didn’t have no supper. I tried to 
qualify de chile as I toted her down 
de hill. Done yo’ cry, honey, I tole 
her, don’ yo cry no’ mo, kaze Mammy 
gwine git yo’ suthin’ to eat right away ; 
but I didn’t see nuthin’, things wuz all 
heaped about, an’ dyah wan’ nuthin’ 
roun’ but silence. I walked on an’ on, 
over broken swords an’ guns an’ hats 
an’ coats an’ all sorts uv things, till I 
got to a clear place. Den I put little 
Miss Carline down an let her walk kaze 
she wuz very heavy fur a small light 
chile, an’ we went on’ an on, keepin’ to 
de overskirts uv de field. When de chile 
cried ag’in I took her up an’ kep’ sayin’, 
Yo’ gwine have suthin’ to eat soon, 
honey, deed yo’ is; but I didn’t know 
what to do ’ceptin’ to keep on prayin’ 
to de Lord to help me. 

“By dis time I noticed dat we wuz 
followin’ cart tracks an’ dat my prayer 
wuz answered, fur right dyah befo’ me 
on de groun’ wuz a piece uv brade. I 
made little Miss Carline kneel down 
wid me an’ give thanks to the great 
Giver, an’ we bof ate some an’ I put 
some in my pocket fur de chile in case 
we didn’t git nowhere nor fine no mo’. 

“Bime-by we comed to a real road, 
an’ den I gived right out an’ set down 
wid de chile sleep on my lap. I knowd 
dat de Lord had fetched me heah an’ 
dat He wan’ one uv dem kine dat gits 
tired uv helpin’ yo’, an’ passes over 
on de yether side, an’ I wuz still trust- 
in’ in Him when my hade got so heavy 
dat it wouldn’t stan’ up no mo’ but 
fell down on my ches’! I don’t know 
how long it were when I hyrd a big 
rumbling noise, an’ dyah come a man 
drivin’ a wagon. I axed him to stop 
an’ tole him “bout me an’ little Miss 
Carline gittin’ los’. He wuza kine man 
an’ sade he could take us mos’ to our 
do’, kaze he knowd where it were, but 
dat all dat part uv de country had 
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been ’bolished. De reason why wuz 
dat when de battle wuz ceased, de 
vanquished enemy sliped ’round’ de 
corner when wan’ nobody noticin’, an’ 
got intermixed behin’, an’ in dat way 
strayed mos’ everywhere stealin’ an’ 
’stroyin’. I wuz so upset "bout gittin’ 
home dat I didn’t take in de signifi- 
cence uv what he sade. When he tole 
us we wuz dyah an’ put us out de wa- 
gon I couldn’t help sayin’ to de chile, 
though she wuz ’sleep: ‘What yo’ 
’spose dat triflin’ no count man done 
lef all we heah fur? Dat house I see 
ain’t my home wid one chimbly an’ 
piece uv de roof gone, an’ de fence all 
layin’ low wid jes’ two big marble 
posses standin’, an’ where is all dem 
lovely flowers an scrubs gone?” 

“While I wuz standin’ dyah cultivat- 
in’ my mine to fine out where I actu- 
ally were, Miss ’Lizabeth come a run- 
nin’ out de house an’ snatched little 
Miss Carline frum me an’ run back 
callin’ to me to come, too. When I 
got in de house da wuz all ’joicing over 
little Miss Carline an’ holdin’ a saluta- 
tion as to what wuz bes’ to be done, 
kaze da sade dat ole miss had hardly 
got back home an’ in de house when 
a bom shell struck de house an’ de 
whole place wuz run over by de palitia, 
an’ though da didn’t tech nuthin’ in de 
house ner hurt nobody, ole miss wuz 
so overcome by it an’ likewise by de 
losin’ uv me an’ little Miss Carline dat 
she wuz ragin’ in her bade an’ didn’t 
know herself nor nobody else. At las’ 
da ’cided dat it might instigate her mine 
if da took me an’ little Miss Carline in 
to see her, but she didn’t recognize 
dat innocent chile nor me no mo’ den 
if we had been angels frum heaven.” 

Here Mammy paused to yawn. She 
was evidently getting tired, for when 
she spoke again she said, 

“Now I mus’ drap de subjec’ right 
heah; I done promise Miss Carline dat 
I wan’ gwine drag dem dark days to 
de light no mo’ an’ I done stop thinkin’ 
*bout it ’cusin’ when it will ooze up in 
my mine an-I ’members how dat pal- 
lace uv a place down ole home wuz 
reduced till dyah wan’ nuthin’ much 
lef? but de bare house, kaze de bullets 
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come down upon it same as hail frum 
a thunder storm, an’ added to dat when 
we digged up de boxes uv lace curtains 
an’ velvich hangin’s an’ all de bes’ close, 
dyah wan’ nuthin’ dyah but a heap uv 
mildew an’ rus’, even de chillun’s dolls 
an’ yether playthings all had van- 
quished into suthin’ else.” 

“But, Mammy,” pleaded the inter- 
ested listener, who was not satisfied 
with such an abrupt conclusion, “tell 
me first, did ole miss die? and was she 
very old?” 

“My ole miss ole? Deed she wan’, 
but she wuz a mighty sagacious ’oman, 
she raised ‘leven growed-up chillun 
mostly boys an’ girls an’ Miss Carline 
is jes’ like her, ’scusin’ our las’ chillun 
which is twinzes; howsomever, da is 
jes’ de same like de yether. What I is 
been talkin’ to yo’ ’bout wuz de fus 
outbreak uv de war, an’ we lived 
through many a ragin’ battle ‘fo’ it 
wuz subdued. I wan’ ole den, not till 
I turned ’roun’ de-corner, neither wuz 
ole miss, but we wuz bleged to give her 
dat epitaph kaze dah wuz so many 
yethers both sons an’ daughters, like- 
wise ole marster, who had to be signi- 
fied. In dem days it wan’ ‘lowed no 
colored people to call no white chile, 
not even a infunt in arms, bedout an 
attachment to dyah names; jes like I 
been tellin’ yo’ ’bout little Miss Carline 
when she wan’ nuthin’ but a infunt, an’ 
she has been miss up to dis day. No 
indeed! my ole miss ain’t dade, an’ if 
she ain’t young as she once wuz, she 
is standin’ up down ole home as 
straight as an arrow wid her hade up 
in de air de same as if she wuz a 
queen, ’deed-she is, an’ she ain’t gwine 
take it down nuther; but de time ain’t 
"lowed me to say no mo’ to-day. Yo’ 
is welcome, an’ some yether time when 
I ain’t busy, like I is now, I gwine tell 
yo’ de res’.” 

Mammy watched the retreating 
figure, then suddenly roused herself, as 
she said: 

“Dyah, now! I sade so;I mis’ git up 
an’ bustle ’round’ kaze I heahs Miss 
Carline comin’ now.” 


(To be continued) 


A SOLITARY TREE AGAINST A STORMY SKY 

















OUTDOORS WITH A CAMERA IN WINTER 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


HY is. it, I wonder, that so 
many amateur  photogra- 
phers lay aside their cameras 


with the advent of cold weather and 
never take them up again until the 
winter season has passed. Is it that 
they fear the cold or that they really 
think that there is nothing out of 
doors, in the winter time, worth the 
trouble of photographing? If the lat- 
ter is the reason, then are they most 
wofully mistaken in their ideas and 
must be devoid of all sense of the 
beautiful in nature, for really the win- 
ter season offers better opportunities 
for truly beautiful landscape photo- 
graphs than does the summer time, 
and this is particularly true when the 
snow is lying deepest upon the ground. 

Unfortunately our cameras cannot 
be made to photograph the winter 
winds that sough drearily through the 
pines or whistle about the eaves of 
our country houses. Those winds 
that are a part of winter, that seem to 
penetrate even the stoutest overcoat 
and cause our ears and fingers to 
tingle, making us glad of the oppor- 
tunity of sitting close to an open fire- 
place and equally disgusted when 
necessity calls us out of doors. They 
can, however, be made to reproduce 
the conditions of a wintry landscape 
so faithfully that we can, with the 
aid of but-a very little imagination, 
almost feel the cold and desolateness 
when we look at the picture. 

But all winter scenes are not dreary 
or desolate, by any means, although 
those that contain a note of unrespon- 
sive coldness and cheerlessness are 
the ones that show us most truly the 
spirit of winter and, to me, those pic- 
tures that sound this note the strong- 

est are the ones that appeal most, as, 


on the other hand, do those summer 
scenes that accentuate the cheerful 
warmth of that season. 

Winter is not altogether the dreary 
season that many suppose, and those 
who wish for an opportunity to take 
photographs can find just as great a 
wealth of material at this time of the 
year as at any other, but not by stay- 
ing indoors and looking at the out- 
side world only through a window. 

Winter, however, is hardly the time 
for experimenting afield, for numbed 
fingers and ice-cold feet are hardly con- 
ducive to artistic feeling. I, therefore, 
should advise anyone who wishes to 
attempt winter photography to know 
the picture he wishes to take and just 
where and how he is going to obtain 
it before starting out. It will save 
many wasted plates and much wear 
and tear on one’s patience. Do not go 
out on an exploring expedition with 
your camera, when the mercury is 
ranging around the freezing point, in 
the hopes of finding some scene worthy 
of being immortalized. If you do you 
will, in all probability, return with just 
as many unexposed plates as you 
started out with, or if, in desperation, 
you make some exposures, the result- 


_ing negatives will, doubtless, prove 


practically worthless. Much better to 
be always on the lookout for promis- 
ing material and when such is found 
it is an easy matter to return to it 
when the conditions are such as to 
give the best results. 

Remember that there are many 
things that go to make an artistic 
production. Composition alone does 
not make it, but the masses of light 
and shade and the atmospheric con- 
ditions must all be taken into consid- 
eration. The snow and the sun are two 
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THE SWAMP IN WINTER 


mighty transformers of a. landscape, 
and one that in the summer would 
make a most ordinary picture may 
make one or rare beauty when the 
snow is on the ground. It is also true 
that that scene which we would pass 
by on one day without so much as 
giving it a second glance, may upon 
the day following, under different con- 
ditions of light and atmospheric effect, 
show us a picture that we will hasten 
to catch upon our sensitive plate. So 
it is that we must always be upon the 
lookout if we would get things that 
are really good and even then, when 
we think that we have found them, it 
is not well to be in too much of a 
hurry to make the exposure, but we 
should study the scene from different 
points of view and under different con- 
ditions of light, until we discover just 
the proper place and time that will 
give the best effects. 

Owing to the fact that the winter 
season, at its best, is not conducive 
to entire comfort in outdoor work, it 
is well that the apparatus should be 
as simplé as possible, so that after the 
subject is chosen the process of tak- 
ing the picture will occupy but little 
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time. The ordinary hand camera of 
a fixed focus may be used to advantage 
in this class of work by one who is 
perfectly familiar with its possibilities 
and knows its limitations. The films 
he should develop himself, however, if 
he wishes to get the best quality of 
negatives from them. The stock dealer, 
who does developing, more often works 
with the end in view of turning out the 
work as quickly as possible rather 
than of turning out the best negatives 
possible and, by using too strong 
developers, his finished negatives al- 
most invariably are too contrasty, 
causing the snow in the finished print 


. to appear too white and all shadows 


and dark objects too black. ‘This, of 
course, is fatal to all delicacy, which is 
one of the chief beauties of a snow pic- 
ture. 

If a stand camera is used, as it must 
be if large pictures are desired, I 
should advise the ordinary view 
camera as being less bulky to carry and 
more easily and quickly manipulated 
than any other style. It is truly re- 
markable how quickly fingers that 
were perfectly warm become painfully 
cold and numb when manipulating the 
thumb-screws of a camera even though 
they be protected by gloves, and so 
it is advisable to.use a camera that 
needs as little of this manipulating as 
possible. 

The lens used is immaterial and the 
more expensive, rapid ones give no ad- 
vantage over those that are slower and 
less costly, for, owing to the fact that 
the reflection from the snow ,intensi- 
fies the light, even the slowest lens is 
fast enough for an instantaneous ex- 
posure. The ordinary rectilinear lens 
will be found to answer every purpose 
and even prove superior to the more 
modern anastigmat, for the fact that 
the outlines in the picture are not ab- 
solutely sharp and well-defined en- 
hances rather than detracts from the 
artistic qualities of the production. A 
convertible lens, of course, gives the 
advantage of two lenses in one and 
the rear combination used alone will 
often give what it will be found impos- 
sible to obtain with the complete lens. 




















THE WINTER DRESS 


The shutter should be of the sim- 
plest design, for, owing to the fact that 
the cold contracts the metal parts, the 
more complicated ones often get out 
of order in the winter and cause seri- 
ous inconvenience. From the same 
cause all shutters invariably work con- 
siderably slower in the cold weather 
than in the warm and this must be 
taken into consideration when judging 
of the length of exposure to be given. 


OUTDOORS WITH A CAMERA IN 





WINTER 





OF A WOODS BROOK 


As to the proper plate to use the very 
best results are obtained on a non- 
halation, orthochromatic plate of 
medium speed. Also the use of the 
ray filter, or, color screen, is advisable 
in a good many cases, although not by 
any means indispensable. 

In case all my readers should not 
know the properties of a color screen 
I will say that it tends to preserve the 
proper relation of tone values when 
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used in conjunction with. the ortho- 
chromatic plate. We all know that a 
photograph taken on an ordinary plate 
reproduces the sky as a clear, glaring 
white and we all, also, know that this 
is not true to nature. Blue is much 
darker in tone than white, but not 
enough to make any difference on an 
ordinary plate. It does, however, make 
a difference on an orthochromatic plate 
when the color screen is used. Snow 
is not pure white, although under the 
dazzling light of the sun it appears 
so to the naked eye, but when looked 
at in the shadows or through the 
medium of a camera it will be seen 
that there are strong blue reflections 
in it. This fact I find most people loath 
to accept, for it rather knocks to pieces 
the old idea that snow must be the 
criterion of whiteness. It is, however, 
undeniable, as any one can prove for 
themselves. The camera with the or- 
dinary plate still sticks by the old idea 
and even sometimes refuses to show 
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any differences in the shadows. This 
fault is corrected by the use of the ray 
filter. 

Outdoor winter photography can 
properly be divided into two classes: 
Landscape without snow and _land- 
scape with snow. ‘The last class to 
most will probably be the most inter- 
esting as offering the greater possibili- 
ties in the way of artistic results. Do 
not be overzealous in your work, how- 
ever, and snap any and everywhere. 
Choose your subjects with care and 
consideration and remember that half 
a dozen really good things are worth 
hundreds of poor or ordinary ones. 

The early morning or late afternoon 
are the best times for snow pictures, 
as then the shadows are lying longest, 
making pleasing masses of light and 
shade. The foreground is often the 
point of greatest interest and this 
should never be an unbroken and 
meaningless expanse of white. In 
some of the most successful and beau- 
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JUST A WINTER SUGGESTION 


tiful snow pictures the shadows and 
gradations of tone on te snow fur- 
nish most of the interest 

In a recent monograph vritten upon 
snow photography, the witer gives 
some very excellent advice \s to com- 
position and choice of subject which 
I can do no better than to qwote. He 
says, in part, that probably inyo other 
kind of landscape is there sucl an op- 
portunity for variety of compsition 
and arrangement, but it shouldbe re- 
membered that simplicity gives 
strength and character to a peture. 
Amid such a profusion of méerial 
selection must play an importantpart. 
Stretches of foreground broken b: the 
shadows of trees, stone walls or faces 
partly covered by snow or ice; the 
rounded or curving banks of a brok; 





the snow-laden branch of an _ ever- 
green; a shoveled pathway to a gate 
or door, all or any of these will often 
furnish for themselves material for a 
picture or give the needed touch to 
the composition. In all outdoor work 
simplicity must be the keynote. 
Never try to crowd too much into 
one picture and be sure that what is 
included is harmonious. Try what 
may be done with such simple ma- 
terial as a few dead, seed laden stalks 
of goldenrod projecting above the 
snow, or an expanse of snow with one 
solitary tree against a stormy sky. 
Newly fallen snow often requires to be 
broken up in some way for pictorial 
effect and the practice of walking once 
or twice across the foreground is often 
resorted to. One should determine 
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carefully before doing this just where 
the tracks should be to give the de- 
sired lines in the picture, for after they 
are once made it is impossible to 
obliterate them. A small bush trans- 
planted and stuck in the snow at some 
point may break up helpfully a too 
monotonous expanse of white, and any 
number of such little dodges will occur 
to one in actual experience and 
can be utilized ofttimes to great ad- 
vantage. 

A fallacy to which most beginners in 
photography are apt to become vic- 
tims is that the camera cannot be 
pointed toward the sun and a good re- 
sult obtained. Take your camera out 
some day, fearlessly point it toward 
the sun and make an exposure, go 
home, develop the plate, and see what 
result you have. Often most beautiful 
effects are thus obtained. There is 
only one thing to bear in mind in 
doing this and that is that the direct 
rays of the sun’s light must not enter 
the lens. By careful shading of the 
lens, however, it is possible to work 
almost directly against the sun and 
long and effective shadows may be had 
in this way. This is the manner in 
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which nearly all so-called moonlight 
scenes are made. 

If the trunks of trees or other dark 
objects form part of the composition 
and true pictorial effect is desired they 
should be rendered in their proper 
tone and appear in the picture in their 
correct relative values and not as per- 
fectly black objects. By working when 
the light is somewhat weak, as it is 
in the early morning or late afternoon, 
and giving sufficient exposure and 
careful development, but little trouble 
should be experienced in keepiag the 


extremes of tones within the limits 


of an agreeable contrast. 

The exposure necessary for a winter 
landscape, when the sun is shining, is, 
of course, much less then would be 
required for the same laudscape in the 
summer, for, although the rays of the 
sun are weaker, the light is so greatly 
intensified by reflection from the snow 
that it is considerably stronger. This 
must be taken into consideration when 
making a picture, but a full exposure 
is necessary in order to get the full 
tone values correct. However, what is 
about the correct time is more easily 
learned from expgfience than by all 
the rules that weye ever laid down. 

Some of the most beautiful winter 
effects are obta/ned during. a snow 
storm, but this style of work should 
only be attemgted when the snow is 
falling slowly jnd in large flakes, and it 
is necessary ) have some dark object 
in the backgwund, such as trees, build- 
ings, etc., iy order that the flakes of 
snow may ¢and out more clearly than 
they otherwise would and be distinct 
enough tq be seen and understood. 
The camfra should never be held or 
placed grey in the storm without 
any pro€ction. This is not only bad 
for thejcamera but also for the pic- 
ture, af it usually results in blurred 
streakgappearing on the picture caused 
by sngw falling too close to the lens. 
This an be avoided by placing the 
camep under some covering, such as 
an ayning, porch or shed, or even by 
g an umbrella over it so that 
is some considerable clear space 
betveen the lens and the falling snow. 
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ACROSS THE SNOW COVERED FIELDS 


A rapid plate should be used without 
the ray filter and an exposure ranging 
from I-10 to 1-50 of a second given 
according to the light. The lens 
should be focused upon some object 
in the foreground thus throwing dis- 
tant objects somewhat out of focus, 
which tends to add general effective- 
ness to the picture, making it appear 
as if the distant objects were obscured 
by the falling snow. 


Most beautiful, genuine moonlight 
scenes can be taken when the snow is 
on the ground, the exposure ranging 
from about five minutes, in the case of 
an open landscape when the -moon- 
light is very bright, to half an hour 
when the light is not so intense and the 
picture includes a large number of 
dark objects, such as evergreen trees, 
houses, etc., in its makeup. 











THE EXTERNAL FEMININE 


By JANE ORTH 


UITE by accident, I was per- 
mitted to attend a fitting ses- 
sion in the rooms of a very ex- 
clusive Boston dressmaker. The 

patron who granted me the blessed 
privilege was having fitted a panne vel- 
vet costume. The color was that of 
newly dug clay with braid trimmings 
of grass green. A one-piece frock it 
was, with a long line coat of self ma- 
terial with the same shade of green 
braid trimming and very yellow brass 
buttons. Yellow kid gloves and a hat 
of clay-colored velvet with orange 
aigrettes were to complete this toilette. 

hen, too, an exquisitely lovely gown 
of azure blue crepe de chene was 
slipped upon the snowy shoulders of 
my acquaintance. The model was semi- 
empire and the edge of the square, low 
neck was filled in with gold net, glitter- 
ing with gold embroidery. The sleeves 
were short and easy fitting. Butter- 
flies of the gold net and embroidery 
waylaid the swirling folds that fell from 
the shoulders of the gown. 

I was told that folds of flannel were 
encased in the hem of this garment to 
hold it down—so much more satisfac- 
tory than shot or weights. 

When the fittings were at an end 
the modiste led us to another room, 
and after a swish and swirl of tissue 
paper, we were allowed a glimpse of a 
white satin and net robe. Phe drapery 
was high at the corsage and fell in 
graceful abandon to the feet. The 
sleeves were of white tulle caught here 
and there with tiny crystal ornaments. 
Another gown about to be sent home 
was shown us. It was a black net over 
a coral silk slip. The sleeves were 
short and banded with lines of black 
velvet ribbon. The top of the rounded 
corsage was finished with the same 
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width of ribbon. A cluster of carna- 
tions was destined to complete the 
creation. 

A very handsome velvet carriage robe 
was shown us, trimmed with huge 
crystal buttons. Velvet seems to 
have the right of way at pres- 
ent. Saw a velvet costume yester- 
day. It was trimmed with brown fur 
of some sort. The skirt was very long 
and edged with the fur. A small velvet 
turban, bordered with the fur, was 
worn with this costume. Another 
velvet costume worthy of mention is 
an afternoon model with a long, sweep- 
ing skirt and loose coat with wide 
revers. The top of coat open suffici- 
ently to show a fluffing of yellow chif- 
fon. 

A crystal evening gown was shown 
to me by the Boylston modiste. It was 
made over a slip of ivory taffeta. The 
crystal trimming was running perpen- 
dicularly from corsage to hem. Be- 
tween the robe and slip, below the 
knees, was draped a wide fold of yellow 
chiffon. The sleeves were short and 
bound with the crystal trimming. 

Another evening gown of queer blue 
silk cashmere, draped and draped and 
finished with gilt trimming, with a fold 
of sage green velvet between the ma- 
terial and the gilt trimming. The 
sleeves of this gown were short with 
full folds of the cashmere falling from 
the elbow. 

An old _ rose broacloth gown, 
square neck and trimmed with dainty, 
gold stuffbraid, and with a general 
Russian blouse effect, bids fair to be 
copied by those who can have seen it. 
The sleeves are very full and restrained 
with wide, turnover cuffs of the broad- 
cloth, heavily stitched. 

For morning wear, black cloth prin- 
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cess robes are in favor. One side of the 
back overlaps the other from neck to 
hem in a slanting line, the overlapping 
edge is finished with a narrow band 
of broadtail. Small hats with drooping 
feathers seem to be the accepted head- 
gear with which to complete this at- 
tractive toilette. 

Blue serge holds its own firmly this 
season. Many walking costumes are 
made of it. 

One-piece robes with very long coats 
and the coats are finished around the 
bottom with narrow bands of skunks’ 
fur. The coats are semi-fitting, with 
slashed sides with the fur running up 
the openings. These garments open on 
the left side and are closed with large 
loops and some sort of frog edged with 
skunk fur. 

Velvet, velvet everywhere. The Rus- 
sian skating costume, a modified ver- 
sion in black, blue, green, and brown 
velvet are worn for street wear. The 
skirt is short and bordered with martin 
fur. The coat is fairly long and trim- 
med generously with the fur. Fur tur- 
bans with huge muffs are worn with 
this sort of costume. 

Black velvet is worn for evening 
wear, principally in princess fashion, 
severely so. The only relief being a 
wide bertha of real lace. 

Long fur coats are to-day a univer- 
sal necessity. The society woman and 
the wage-earner alike are enveloped 
to the throat in a long, fur or fur-lined 
coat. Priceless or at least very price- 
ful pelts and the cheapest made fur 
are everywhere in demand. 

Of course there are a multitude of 
other top coats for fashionable wear. 
The panne velvet ones trimmed with 
moleskin and other furs, comfortably 
lined with soft satin and having huge 
inside pockets. Others of moire, made 
full length and having fur on the 
collar, cuffs and down the front. 

A very effective morning costume, 
Drecoll model, is of dark blue broad- 
cloth. The overskirt is short in front 
and falls cascade like to the hem in 
the back. The folds are kept in place 
by weights. The waist has an Eton 
effect in front and a frill of Persian net 
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falls from the neck to the bust line. 
There is a narrow yoke of self-colored 
net and the sleeves are cloth to the 
elbows and net down to the wrists. 


Suede Gloves in Fashion 


Suede is the correct thing in gloves 
this season. The street glove is heavy 
with wide stitching. Those for even- 
ing wear are lighter in texture and the 
popular color is a sharp yellow. 


Fabrics for Spring Wear 


Smooth gray mixtures will be worn 
this spring. Many of the weaves will 
have faint green, blue and lavender 
stripes. Others have mere flecks of 
color introduced through some whimsi- 
cal method in the weaving. ‘There is 
also a solid gray, loosely woven in 
rough patterns, which will be made 
up in the strictly mannish street cos- 
tume. Then, too, there are tones of 
solid gray that are very soft and rich; 
these will be used for the more dressy 
costumes. 

Black and white combinations, 
checks and stripes, chiefly stripes, will 
be worn in the early spring. Even in 
the silks and voiles, panama, gingham 
and lawn, the checks and stripes in 
black and white prevail. : 

Whipcords are on their way for the 
spring season. It will be used for 
separate coats and suits and riding 
habits. It is an extremely rugged ma- 
terial, standing no end of harsh wear. 

Voiles in black and plenty of grays 
“sg their place in the sartorial sched- 
ule, ; 

The voile line includes many novel- 
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ties, such as diagonal effects obtained 
by sheer lacy stripes woven in the 
goods so that the diagonal lines are 
more transparent than the rest of the 
material. 

.Among the new silks the Jacquard 
designs are most prominent in the foul- 
ard and pongee and in many of the silk 
and cotton weaves. 

Cotton fabrics, the new ones, ap- 
pear in rough and coarse weaves, such 
as rajah effects, pongee, ramie and 
Shantung. The cottons are very prog- 
ressive and appear in excellent imita- 
tion of the silk-and linen novelties for 
summer wear. We hear of cotton taf- 
feta, cotton voile, cotton suitings, all 
of which are pleasingly deceptive. 

A fabric that promises to be again 
fashionable is the ramie linen of last 
year. It is a coarse and crash-like ma- 
terial; a cotton material of the same 
nature is also being brought out in 
soft colorings. ‘This fabric it is said 
will not crease easily. 

Cotton voile in pinchecks of soft 
colors will be worn this summer. Many 
of these will be made up over slips of 
light weight taffeta. 

For lining use, silk is still the favored 
fabric. I heard a very fashionable 
dressmaker declare to her patron, a 
day or two ago: “Do not ask me to use 
any more lawn linings, I cannot do 
justice to myself or to you with the 
flimsy stuff. You must allow me to 
make your linings of silk.” 

For petticoats, too, silk holds its own. 
No matter how many times the treach- 
erous taffeta will play us false, we try 
again. 





WINTER 
By ANNE PARTLAN 


Fall softly, Snow, 

Where leaves lay dead, 

By sportive winds were tost. 
Fall softly, Snow, 

And shield the soul of Summer 
From the frost. 














THE BOSTON MAYORALTY 
SITUATION 


The New ENGLAND MAGAZINE is 
pleased to be able to give space to Mr. 
Hibbard’s own story of his position 
as-a candidate for the Mayoralty of 
Boston. 

As present Mayor, Mr. Hibbard has 
a right to a fair and patient hearing. 
He has a right to insist that every 
voter accord him an opportunity to 
explain his position and defend his ad- 
ministration. 

It is quite probable that he has been 
unfairly dealt with by party leaders, 
including men in high official positions. 
We have no desire to defend these 
men or their methods, even though it is 
true that politics is a cold game and 
some men manage to get hold of the 
chilly end of it. 

Still, admitting that there has been 
a good deal of personal unfairness to 
Mr. Hibbard, the Mayoralty of Bos- 
ton is not a personal matter. 

The present situation is acute. The 
adoption of new and radical methods 
of nomination have left the shrewdest 
politicians guessing as to the outcome. 

The whole question of good govern- 
ment for Boston for the next few 
years would seem to be at stake. 
Good government depends not only 
on the man at the head of the adminis- 
tration, but, to a very important ex- 
tent, on the forces that are behind him. 

As was anticipated, the situation is 
suffering from a plethora of candidates 
of the personally endorsable class. 
The danger is that the good govern- 
ment vote will be so divided between 
them that the candidacy which to the 
minds of the business community 


stands for all that was bad in the old 
regime will triumph. 

A somewhat amusing feature of the 
situation is that each of the other 
nominees attempts to prove that he 
is the logical anti-Fitzgerald candi- 
date! :' 

All this goes to show that the plain 
voters must watch the situation as it 
develops during the final days of the 
campaign and unite on that one of the 
reform candidates who seems to have 
the strongest backing and the highest 
chance of winning. The interests of 
good government in Boston appear to 
demand this usually somewhat equi- 
vocal attitude. 


BOSTON AND THE WHITE SLAVE 
TRAFFIC 


The Boston of to-day is a great city 
—a huge modern metropolis, with all 
which that signifies of congestion, 
poverty, social unrest, tropical artifici- 
ality, and the terrible struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. 

But the Boston of the average Bos- 
tonian’s mental conception is the quiet 
old‘town of a quarter of a century ago. 
Many of our laws are suited only to 
conditions already antique. 

This is notably the case with re- 
gard to the laws for protection against 
social vice. They were enacted 
twenty-five years ago and the condi- 
tions which they were framed to meet 
have ceased to exist. Other and more 
terrible conditions are upon us, and the 
demand for new and more drastic leg- 
islation is one that our law-makers 
must no longer ignore. 

Not only so, but the moral sense of 
the community has undergone consid- 
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Virw oF THE CHARLES RIVER BANK FROM THE NEW BRIDGE 


erable enlightenment in the last dec- 
ade on this subject. 

The old claim that social vice and 
places of evil resort are a “necessity,” 
no longer holds. Misstatements as to 
supposed physical necessities, which 
every decent man always knew to be 
a lie, are not only denied but de- 
nounced by the educated element in 
the medical profession. 

Boston is behind the times in its 
legislation on this subject. Beacon 
Hill must give us a suitable law with- 
out delay and our honorable excise 
board and police commissioners must 
understand that the law is to be en- 
forced. 


THE CHARLES RIVER BASIN AND 
BOSTON EMBANKMENT 

We are showing with this a photo- 
graph of a nearly completed section of 
the Boston Embankment of the Char- 
tes River Basin. It conveys a forcible 
impression of the beauty of the com- 
pleted work, but it can give no idea 
of the enormous improvement effected, 
for the former condition is already a 
fading memory. 


Planned primarily to save to the 
city the landscape possibilities of our 
beautiful river, the commercial value of 
the improvement is beginning to as- 
sume astonishing proportions. 

It always pays to do a good thing 
and to do it thoroughly. 

Not the least pleasing feature of 
that portion of the improvement which 
we have chosen to represent, is that 
it is wrought on the border not of an 
aristocratic residence district, but of 
what is rapidly becoming the most 
congested district of the city. This 
gives it added civic significance and 
constitutes it the first step in a long 
series of steps that Boston must take 
for the long-neglected poorer sections 
of the city. 


YALE COLLEGE IN CHINA 


The Yale Club of Boston turned out 
in large numbers a month ago to listen 
to Walter Camp, Yale’s well-known 
athletic coach. But their enthusiasm 
on that occasion was not greater than 
when they assembled, considerably 
over one hundred of them, at the City 
Club last week to hear the story of 
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what Yale men are doing in China. 
D. Brewer Eddy (’98) of the American 
Board described the beginnings of the 
movement to plant a Yale in the 
Chinese Empire; William H. Sallmon 
('94) told of what he had seen of edu- 
cational work by American college 
men now in China; and John G. Magee 
(’05) gave-some account of the stu- 
dents, now in Yale under appointment, 
preparing to go to that country. Pic- 
tures were thrown on the screen of 
the buildings of the Chinese Yale at 
Changsha, the capital of the great 
province of Hunan, with a population 
of twenty-two millions, and of college 
buildings at Tientsin, Pekin and other 
cities where foreign educators are 
working. There were pictures of stu- 
dents’ rooms and playgrounds, of 
hospitals whefe scores of patients are 
treated daily, and of athletic teams 
wearing on their breasts the letters 
“Y.C.” in blue. The story of the forty- 
eight boys of the Chinese “Yali” who 
won the greatest number of points in 
an athletic contest in which they took 
part with 1400 students of the Govern- 
ment universities, roused the same en- 
thusiasm in the club as the stories of 
successful operations on patients in the 
hospitals and of patient and trium- 
phant organizations of schools of 
higher learning with unpromising ma- 
terials —“The Congregationalist.” 


DIFFICULTY IN REGULATING 
RAGSHOPS 


The increase of ragshops in Chelsea 
is causing apprehension among citi- 
zens who believe the conflagration last 
year was caused by the inflammable 
character of the sixty or more such 
establishments in the city. Notwith- 
standing regulations regarding rag- 
shops adopted by the Board of Control 
soon after the fire, subsequent events 
have nullified practically all these rules 
and the city to-day is applying no re- 
strictions to the establishment of shops. 
The Board of Control’s ordinance re- 
quired ragshops to be licensed by the 
chief of the fire department. The 
Supreme Court decided the ordinance 
unconstitutional, and Chairman Mc- 
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Clintock announced that the Board of 
Control would at once draft a new 
ordinance to protect the city from the 
menace. This proposed new ordinance, 
however, has not been forthcoming. 
Meanwhile the rag dealers are taking 
advantage of the inactivity of the Board 
of Control in the matter. There are now 
in Chelsea about forty ragshops, or 
within twenty of the number that were 
there at the time of the conflagration. 


LYNN CHARTER PREPARED 


A voluntary association of citizens has 
framed a charter for Lynn, patterned 
after those of Haverhill and Gloucester, 
which will be presented to the Legisla- 
ture. The Mayor is to be Commissioner 
of Safety, and as such will have control 
of the following departments: Police, 
fire, electrical, health, poor, legal, 
claims, weights and measures, city 
messenger and license commission. 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE HETCH- 
HETCHY VALLEY 


Congressional “log-rolling,” like most 
ill-savored things, verges on the good. 
The golden-rule of doing unto others, 
etc., is not far away. 

Particularly in such a matter as the 
saving of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley in 
California, can the congressmen of 
New England render assistance to their 
brethern of the Pacific Coast, remem- 
bering that it may not be long before 
they will need similar assistance from 
other parts'of the country in efforts 
for the preservation of our own beauti- 
ful White Mountain District. 


FORE-FATHERS’ DAY IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Four hundred members of the New 
England Society of New York City 
gathered recently at the new Academy 
of Music in Brooklyn to celebrate 
Forefathers’ Day. Elijah R. Kennedy, 
president of the society, was the toast- 
master. Among the speakers was 
Judge Wendell Phillips Stafford of the 
supreme court of the District of Col- 
umbia. 














A YEAR OF PROGRESS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


To many, perhaps to the majority, 
the application of the word “Art” to 
Photography smacks of shop-keeping 
commercialism and the selling of “high 
art specialties” on “our colossal bar- 
gain-counter offerings.” And it must 
be admitted that most photographic 
work deserves such a classification. 

The same was said of the early days 
of engraving on copper, wood, and 
steel. Plates that are now the prized 
possessions of the connoisseur were de- 
nounced as a vulgar cheapening of art. 
And we are still in the early days of 
photography. Each year perfects and 
simplifies the mechanism and brings 
the workman nearer to his work. 

The sun is a great painter, the sen- 
sitive plate the most subtile of all 
mediums. Our work, thus far, with 
these delicate forces is as clumsy as 
if we undertook to engrave a copper 
plate with a mallet and chisel. 

It is easy to admit that we have not 
left the mechanical stage, but what 
is the use of forever talking about a 
thing so obvious? The really import- 
and consideration is that there are 
occasional gleams of something else. 

The New EncLanp Macazine has 
published photographs that we believe 
to be works of art. That is to say, 
the mere taking of the picture has been 
but a means to an end, and that end the 
expression of a subjective impression. 

he year that has passed has, from 
that standpoint, been a productive one 
for photography. The very fact that 
there have been so few new develop- 
ments in the science of photography 
has left a fruitful quiet. So-called 
“color photography” and all the fads 
have been somewhat in abeyance. 

At the same time, the demand for 
creative work in photography is grow- 
ing daily larger and more insistent. It 
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is a demand that will certainly bring 
forth a supply. 

Our reason for writing this editorial 
is that a prominent photographic 
journal recently published a statement 
to the effect that the year had been an 
unsatisfactory one. That, of course, 
was from the standpoint of new in- 
ventions. 

It is just for that reason that from 
our standpoint it has been. so satis- 
factory. So long as photographers 
are mere dabblers and putterers with 
the latest toys, there is no room for 
better things. We believe that the lull 
has been beneficial. We have found 
more men who were working seriously 
to produce not “artistic effects” but 
works of art by photography during 


-the past year than ever before. 





SERGEI RACHMANINOFF AT 
SYMPHONY HALL 


It is an unusual thing to experience 
in the presence of a great Russian,— 
be he philosopher, diplomat, or musi- 
cian,—nothing of the vehement “reac- 
tionary.” It is even more unusual to 
be in the presence of a ‘musician whose 
art is as subtly imaginative as it is 
profoundly serious and who can con- 
trol your mental and emotional proc- 
esses past the consciousness that it 
is music .or a musician that you are 
concerned with, but rather that your 
sincerest mentality is summoned, that 
you are realizing emotion which is be- 
ing intimately, but always sacredly, 
vitalized and a vivid and ever-changing 
imagery transports you hither and 
thither in retrospection and fancy. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, in his appear- 
ance with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Symphony Hall on Dec. 18, 
conducted the orchestra in its perform- 
ance of his Symphonic Poem for full 
orchestra, “The Island of the Dead,” 
suggested by the picture by Arnold 
Bocklin. Excepting the Chicago per- 
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formance, this was the first time this 
work has been heard in America. Mr. 
Rachmaninoff also played his Second 
Concerto for Pianoforte with orchestra 
(also first time in Boston). His 
achievement was most convincingly 
expressive thought musically  ex- 
pressed; his means, repression—re- 
pression as to the manner of himself, 
—repression in the art—expression. 
There was not a moment of flamboy- 
ancy or sensationalism. He is not a 
radical Russian—there is naught of the 
aggressive. Rather, you are with a 
great soul whose life-experiences peti- 
tion your own for sympathetic thought 
companionship. By all of this he be- 
comes a unique personality and apart 
from the galaxy of exotic musical or- 
chids, who represent so many egos 
raised to the nth power. He controlled 
the orchestra without a demonstrative 
effort, his playing was intensely mas- 
terful and never insolently virtuosic. 
The piano was his companion who 
played with him, for a time, in a won- 
derful experience and he had no desire 
to slap its face, 


In the “Island of the Dead” there is 


a descending figure which is ever pres- 
-ent throughout the first section of two 
hundred measures, and again in the 
final section. This may be the lap of 
the waves of a still-born sea against 
the brown rocks, and there is a chro- 
matic swish of air through the tall 
cypresses and now and then there is 
a wail. But Rachmaninoff does not 
believe in program music. Look at 
the picture long enough and it creates 
an un-shapen imagery and mood, and 
Rachmaninoff has merely redone the 
thing in tone. It is all there—you must 
feei it and not re-shape it. Bocklin 
said, “It must produce such ‘an effect 
of stillness that any one would be 
frightened to hear a knock on the 
door.” 

In the Symphonic Poem, as in the 
Concerto, the form of expression is 
never enigmatic and ever interesting. 
In his music, as in his face and himself, 
there is profound straightforward sin- 
cerity and a deep-souled humanism 
and he stands by his traditions. He 
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wants none of the Oriental mysticism 
of his countryman, Balakirew, nor of 
the impressionism of the Neo-French. 
It is safe to say that no other com- 
poser, conductor, and pianist alive to- 
day is more deserving of profound re- 
spect. 

The remaining numbers of the pro- 
gram were Brahms’ “Tragic Overture” 
and Wagner’s Prelude to “The Meis- 
tersingers,” with Mr. Fielder conduct- 
ing. The Prelude received a notice- 
ably more flexible and buoyant rendi- 
tion than two years ago. 

Sometime in the near future the or- 
chestra will revive Richard Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote,” which has not been 
heard here since Mr. Gericke’s per- 
formance of it in 1902. Mr. Fielder 
is also endeavoring to obtain the 
manuscript of Strauss’ very newest 
thing, “A Suite for Wood Winds.” 
The Faust Symphony, using the choral 
number, as has not been done for 
fifteen years, will also appear this sea- 
son. 





AN UNUSUAL PLAY 


Porter Browne’s play, “A Fool 
There Was,” which was put on at the 
Hollis Street Theatre, with Robert - 
Hilliard in the principal role, is in 
many respects a unique production. 
It is classed as a “strong” play. That 
means that it deals with heavy pas- 
sions and handles them in a tragic 
mood. It is not free from crudities 
and sudden drops from real tragedy to 
stage tragedy of the clap-trap order. 
The plot is the old triangle of hus- 
band, wife and other woman worked 
out with startling directness. A cer- 
tain note of sincerity is a strong re- 
deeming element which the play is 
fortunate in possessing. 

It’s presentation again demonstrates 
the well-known fact that the sympa- 
thies of the audience are pretty sure 
to follow the more likable character, 
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JOHN DREW WHO APPEARS AT THE HOLLIS StREET THEATRE 


even though it be cast as a subordin- 
ate part. The friend in “A Fool There 
Was,” had the hearts of the audience 
in spite of the general admiration of 
Mr. Hilliard’s really wonderful acting 
of a disagreeable part. 
At the ‘Tremont, 


Eva Tanguay, 
heralded as the “highest salaried come- 
dienne in the world,” brought back 
“The Follies,” this time, “of 1909.” It 
was full of song hits and effective sets, 
and is the gayest of the gay. The au- 


dience included “everybody,” and 


everybody was pleased and said “the 
best yet.” , 


JANUARY ATTRACTIONS 
_One of the strong January attrac- 
tions will be Margaret Anglin at the 
Colonial in a new play of the drama- 
tized novel class. “The Awakening of 
Helena Richie,” as a novel, was read 
with general interest, and as a play 
has had a successful run at the Savoy 
Theatre. There is little doubt of its 
success in Boston. 








IN NEW 

At the Hollis John Drew- begins 
January 3rd an engagement in his 
greatest success, “Inconstant George,” 
o- the author of “Love Watches.” 

his has been playing to large houses 
at the Empire Theatre, New York, and 
comes to Boston with the halo of suc- 
cess already achieved. Mr. Drew is 
one of our ablest actors, and always 
a prime favorite. 

he “Man from Home” opens at the 

Park Theatre on the same date. 

At the Boston Theatre “Bright 
Eyes” opens December 27th. 





FIRESIDE FICTION 


Here in New England at least Win- 
ter brings us a delightful fireside com- 
pulsion that not even the inheritance 
of a Puritan conscience can brand as 
an over-indulgence of the flesh. This 
gives us our easy-chair and our blaz- 
ing hearth—but our fiction? Well, if 
conscience stiffens a little’ in the spine 
and takes on that expression which is 
supposed to characterize her here in 
New England, we are ready with our 
“Duty of Being Informed and Abreast 
of the Literature of the Day,” with 
which reflection the moral spine relaxes 
and the eye softens. 

For a blessed interval we may dip 
ad libitum into the enticing pages. 

Perhaps it is H. G. Wells’ “Ann 
Veronica,” published by Harper and 
Brothers. This will be a good leader, 
for it justifies our defense, it is so 
very up-to-date, and deals with a prob- 
lem—that unsolvable problem — the 
modern woman! 

Of course everybody knows that the 
modern woman is a great issue. Ann 
is young, quite young, and wants to 
really live. The prudish father and the 
conventional aunt are obstacles. Why 
will fathers be prudish and aunts con- 
ventional? We quote: 

“To think that is my father! 
my dear! 


Oh, 


He stood over me like a 
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cliff; the thought of him nearly turned 
me aside from everything we have 
done. He was the social order; he was 
law and wisdom. And they come here, 
and they look at our furniture to see 
if it is good, and they are not glad, it 
does not stir them, that at last, at last 
we can dare to have children.” 

It is easy to smile at that; but do not 
smile too soon, for it is too often and 
too sadly true. Mr. Wells’ book will be 
one of the “big” works of the day. 

Here is another Harper publication— 
“Options,” by O. Henry, which is an- 
nounced as “practically an edition de 
luxe of O. Henry.” 

A bubbling humor and a fresh and 
vigorous characterization that puts 
every linguistic resource under contri- 
bution are O. Henry qualities that in- 
sure readability. A story to tell does 
the rest. The book is like a good stage 
comedy—a modern comedy that leans 
somewhat toward vaudeville. The 
book will increase the regular O. 
Henry audience—and it ought. 

Cleverly and insistently egotistical, 
as a letter should be, are the “Letters 
of G. G.,” which Henry Holt and 
Company bring out in a dainty little 
volume that is just right for holiday 
purposes and very good fireside com- 
pany. Turn the backlog ever so little 
that we may have fuller enjoyment of 
its accumulated glow and we will 
browse a little. 

“Don’t talk to me about ‘tears, idle 
tears!’ Tears idle? Just listen here: 
Tf a child wants anything badly, what, 
from cradle up, does it do but cry for 
it? And doesn’t it the better part of 
the time get it?” Feminine philosophy! 
“Does anyone but a Bohemian know 
the real pleasure of paying a bill?” 
But where, dear authoress, is the bill- 
paying Bohemian to be found? 

“Like Diogenes, I have my little 
lantern—and I’m _ ransacking New 
York, not to find an honest man—I’ve 
found him, but what seems much more 
difficult, to spot out where are the 
happy people. Where do they hide 
themselves? Occasionally I see a 
woman who looks fairly contented— 
comfortable and fat; and sometimes a 
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man who has dined looks enormously 
entertained—but where are the people 
who are as happy as I am?” 

Because you are happy, G. G., we 
will both read your letters and pass 
them on. 

But here is something quite differ- 
ent: “The Ruinous Face,” by Maurice 
Hewlett, after the antique in style and 
construction and Richard le Galliene 
modernity in spirit, and as to its ma- 
terial form, done into a decorative 
booklet with arabesque borders on 
each page and four photogravure re- 
productions of famous paintings. Of 
these various things, the affectation of 
the antique, the Galliene modernity, 
the illustrations and the borders, we 
like the last two. The book is pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. 

Thackeraynian in dimensions, and in 
sound and in other ways, such as the 
fullness of the stage and the social 
breadth of view, is William De Mor- 
an’s “It Never Can Happen Again.” 

he reading of it will last out more 
than one evening’s hearth-glow. It is 
a story of English life, a story of to- 
day, a story with a plot and people and 
humor that smiles out everywhere. 

“Lizarann Coupland did not know 
what her father’s employment was; 
but she knew that every morning she 
saw him to the corner of Bladen Street, 
put his left hand on the palin’s of 
number three, and left him to shift 
. for himself. She was on honor not to 
watch him down Bladen Street, and 
she had a keen sense of honor.” That 
is the opening sentence, and we will 
not intrude on the reader’s enjoyment 
of what follows. But, by the way, 
what have the novelists of this season 
against fathers? But it is the fathers 

pretty heroines that are shown up 
in all their heinousness, so that we 
need not complain. Our own are boys. 
And after all the father of a pretty 
young woman is a highly proper sub- 
ject for anathema. “It Never Can 


Happen Again” is published by Henry 
Holt and Company. 

On another evening you will be sure 
to pick up Thomas Nelson Page’s 
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“John Marvel, Assistant,” which Scrib- 
ners have saved from the desuetude of 
serialization. It is a story of to-day, 
a story of people up North and down 
South, which is the same as saying that 
it is in Thomas Nelson Page’s best 
vein, and that is always very good in- 
deed. The curtain rises on struggle 
and tragedy and falls on contentment 
and peace. 

“The amassing of riches, not for use 
only, for display—vulgar beyond be- 
lief—the squandering of riches, not for 
good, but for evil, to gratify jaded ap- 
petites. which never at their freshest 
craved anything but evil or folly, 
marks the lowest level of the shop- 
keeping intellect’—but you either 
have or will read the book. 

From the Scribner list, also, we will 
be sure to select “Forty Minutes Late,” 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. This, like 
“Options,” is a collection of the typical 
productions of an eminent short-story 
writer — nine stories, punctuated by 
eight illustrations —unusually good 
ones. According to established pub- 
lishing etiquette, the title of the initial 
story is the title of the book. 

Mr. Smith excells in the setting of 
his stories, or in making that setting 
vividly real. The art of which he is 
master is the art of the middle dis- 
tance. He has a way of seeing good 
and lovable things, and presenting 
them with conscientious workmanship. 
We read without feeling either cheated 
or soiled. The fireside reader should 
save nine good evenings for these nine 
tales of to-day. 


Moffat, Yard and Company present 
“The Trimming of Goosie,” by James 
Hooper. “Goosie,” it appears is Mr. 
Charles-Norton Sims, the matter to be 
trimmed are his incorrigible wings and 
the trimming is done by the cooing 
Mrs. Charles-Norton Sims. 

Whether or not Goosie was worth 
the trimming, the process is lightly en- 
tertaining. We would label it, “To be 
read when very tired, or very much 
out of humor,’—and that is rather a 
useful kind of book to have around. 
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BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Editor NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


An important conference designed to 
follow up the work: already accom- 
plished by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce for the still further im- 
provement of the educational system 
in Massachusetts is to be held on the 
13th of January, when prominent busi- 
ness men who are members of the 
Chamber will meet a number of the 
leading college presidents of Massa- 
chusetts. The design is to bring into 
close sympathy and co-operation the 
man of affairs and the professional edu- 
cator, with the object of adapting 
more specifically to the modern needs 
of business the courses of study at our 
higher institutions of learning. The 
committee on education of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce believes that 
an important movement already under. 
way may be further aided by demon- 
strating the interest of business men in 
those institutions, and by stimulating 
an open-minded discussion of certain 
fundamental problems which have long 
caused anxiety to those men deeply 
interested in guaranteeing that the 
college graduate shall leave his alma 
mater as fully equipped as education 
can make him for the battle of life. 
It is not intended to commit those pres- 
ent to any binding action. By thus 
limiting the scope of the conference, 
and by insuring the privacy of the 
opinions to be expressed, it is hoped 
to bring out the freest possible ex- 
change of views. ‘ 

This. conference follows naturally 
upon the luncheon which was given 


to President Lowell of Harvard at the 
time of his inauguration by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the Parker House 
on Friday, October 8. As was pointed 
out at the time that event was recog- 
nized as “an outward sign of the far- 
reaching fact that the colleges and the 
man of business have in the last few 
years, quite changed their mutual 
point of view. It is not so very long 
since a famous professor of higher 
mathematics thanked God that his 
students could learn nothing from him 
which they might make of the slight- 
est use; to-day the chief measure of 
the efficiency of a college is the pre- 
paredness of its graduates for immedi- 
ate and effective living. On the other 
hand, Greeley’s famous characteriza- 
tion of college men as ‘horned cattle’ 
is now as obsolete as are the business 
methods of his day.” In a word, the 
college nowadays has come to realize 
that the merchant or the manufacturer 
can contribute to the usefulness of a 
college curriculum something even 
more valuable than money, namely, 
advice; and more and more nowadays 
is that advice not only sought and 
welcomed but taken. One of the first 
proofs of this new point of view close 
at hand is the Graduate School of 
Business at Cambridge. 

It is expected that the informal dis- 
cussion arranged for will occupy most 
of the day in executive session. It 
will be followed by a dinner in the 
evening, open to all members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, at which sev- 
eral of the college presidents will de- 
liver addresses upon matters closely 
related to education in Massachusetts. 
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The delegates to be invited include: 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, Har- 
vard University; Dr, Richard C. Mac- 
laurin, Massachusetts Institute 
Technology; President L. B. R. 
Briggs, Radcliffe College; Rev: F. W. 
Hamilton, Tufts College; President 
Harry A. Garfield, Williams College; 
President George Harris, Amherst Col- 
lege; Dr. K. L. Butterfield, Amherst 
Agricultural College; President G. 
Stanley Hall, Clark University; Dr. E. 
A. Engler, Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Dr. L. Clarke Seelye, Smith 
College; Dr. Henry Lefavour, Sim- 
mons College; Rev. T. I. Gasson, S.]J., 
Boston College; Dr. W. E. Hunting- 
ton, Boston University; Rev. Thos. E. 
Murphy, S.J., Holy Cross College; 
Dr. Edmund C. Sanford, Clark Col- 
lege; Miss Mary E. Wooley, Mt. Holy- 
oke College; and Miss Caroline Haz- 
ard, Wellesley College. 


BOSTON—10915 
Editor NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


The “1915” Boston Exposition, 
which occupied the old Art Museum 
throughout November, and, at the ex- 
piration of the four weeks for which it 
was originally announced to continue, 


of : 


was extended two weeks longer, was a. 


striking success in more ways than 
one. It made the most complete dis- 
play that ever has been made of the 
many agencies involved in the active 
life of a big community; it set forth 
the problems of a great city graphic- 
ally, as they never before were set 
forth; it attracted more than 200,000 
people, of whom 50,000 at least were 
school children, to the study of serious 
questions in education, philanthropy, 
civics, health, and beautification, which 
it generally has been taken for granted 
seemed so distant to the average man, 
woman and child as not to be enter- 
taining or interesting to them; and, 
most unexpected of all, it made these 
same matters living and understand- 
able to them, as results are already be- 
ginning to show. 

One purpose of the Exposition was 
to teach the meaning of the Boston— 
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1915 movement. It was managed by 
Boston—iI9g15, in behalf of some 200 
exhibiting -organizations. And _ it 
showed not only the value of a cen- 
tralizing organization like Boston— 
1915 in helping the great army of socie- 
ties and associations at work on special 
lines to combine their forces, but, even 
more pointedly, the possibilities for ac- 
complishing things for a city that lie 
in close, well-directed co-operation. 

Now that it is better known and un- 
derstood, Boston—i915 is proceeding 
to broaden its form of organization. 
In place of the smaller board which 
directed the movement in its earlier 
days, there is in process of develop- 
ment a Directorate composed of dele- 
gates from the different groups—civic, 
educational, charitable, and so on—into 
which the 2000 organizations, big and 
little, of Boston naturally divide them- 
selves. Thus every field of effort in the 
city’s advancement will be directly 
represented, and the efficiency of all 
the active working organizations will 
be largely increased, both in what they 
do in combination, and in what they do 
as individual bodies. 


BURLINGTON 
Editor New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Dear Sir:—One of the most interest- 
ing industries of our city are the plant 
and products of the Lumiere Company, 
manufacturers and experimenters in all 
lines of advanced photography. Their 
factory is near the lake, a location 
selected after looking our country over 
for the best conditions for their busi- 
ness. 

Recently they have achieved most at- 
tractive results in colored photography. 
In this, their usual quiet season, their 
plant is used to its fullest extent, and 
there is prospect of enlargement in the 
near future. 

Prof. Larsen has lately organized a 
superior symphony orchestra of over 
thirty members. Their first concert 
gave entire satisfaction to all, and their 
proficiency was a general surprise. 


Yours truly, 
‘JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY. 
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THE RIVER 





TOMB OF GIUSEPPE VERDI AND PAINTINGS BY POGLIAGHI REPRESENTING ITALY AS NOW 
THE LAND OF LIBERTY MOURNING THE DEATH OF THE GREAT COMPOSER WHOSE 
MUSIC HELPED TO DELIVER A DISHEARTENED PEOPLE FROM OPPRESSION 








